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itary force is intended to be used otherwise than 
on the defensive, and not in the aggressive. 1 
doubt whether any man tn this House will rise 
and say that he has any fears, if the Mormons 
will peacefully receive the officers of the Gov- 
ernment, respect them as they should, and per- 
mit the laws to be executed in that Territory, 
that one drop of blood will be shed, or a single 
injury inflicted upon Mormon life, limb, or prop- 
erty, oreven their social institutions be disturbed. 
However odious they may be, the Government 
has not yet pretended to interfere with them. 
Mr. MORRIS, of [llinois. If L understand the 
distinguished gentleman from Mississippi, he in- 
forms this House that when this army is raised 


and sent out to Utah, it will find no work to per- || 


form there. 
Mr.QUITMAN. Notifthe Mormonssubmit 
to obey the laws. e 
Mr. MORRIS, of Ilinois. And he has no doubt 
the Mormons will obey the laws. 
Mr. QUITMAN. No; I did not say that. 
Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. Lunderstand him to 
say, then, that, in his opinion, they will not obey 
the laws. Then I propound to him this ques- 
tion: suppose they refuse to obey, and the Army 
are used as a posse comitatus to enforce the laws, 
and to assist the Governor and judges and mar- 
shal in the enforcement of the laws: the Mor- 
mons have the grand and petit juries; and if they 
are arrested, as they will be, my word for it that 
when this army gets there they will offer no re- 
sistance. If they be resisted, how can those laws 
be enforced? How can you enforce them when 
there is to be a Mormon grand and petit jury ? 
Mr. QUITMAN. Lam told thatthe new gov- 
ernment is now organized at Colonel Johnston’s 
camp; that the court is in session, and progressing 
with its business. If without forcible resistance 
the execution of the laws be defeated, we may be 
compelled to repeal their territorial acts; we may 
be compelled to place them under the government 
of some adjoining Territory. Whenever it is 
clearly manifested that the laws cannot be en- 
forced through the ordinary channels of the courts 
of justice and the ministerial officers, then it is 
time for us to resort to some other means for their 
enforcement. So long as we can, we should en- 
deavor to pursue justice through its ordinary chan- 
nels; but if Mormon juries and Mormon judges 
will not suffer the law to be executed, then we | 
must devise some means, by changing the terri- | 
torial organization or otherwise, to transfer the 
trials before the courts there to other courts in 
other places, in some of the other Territories, or 
in some of the States, if you choose. So longas | 
Jusuce can be administered in the ordinary way, | 
itis improper to use military force. When jus- 
tice cannot be administered in that way, and there | 
is no force used to resist it, we must apply the 
remedy of further legislation. There are now 
Some portions of the Union in which the laws 
could not be executed by State tribunals. When 
this became manifest, we did not resort to military 
force; we resorted to legislation, and gave power | 
to United States judges and courts to try such 
cases. I admit, then, in the contingency stated 
by the gentleman, there is now no remedy; but it 
at once becomes the duty of Congress in its wis- 
dom to apply the remedy. I will say, as the frank 
€Xpression of my opinion, that there is nothing in 
the President’s message which exhibits a dispo- 
‘ition on his part to wage war upon these people. 
Itsimply asks for a protecting force in Utah to 
enable ¢ e government, appointed under law by 
¢ Administration, to go into operation. But I 
cannot dwell on this point. 
If the present Army of the United States could 
el ay withdrawn from the frontier, there 
€ no reason for this additional force; but 
ome be done without serious disad- 
exis de an ; angers, the emergency which now 
Seon vette brag ray should be an additional 
theme e bill before the House provides 
bead ganization of one regiment to defend the 
er of Texas, to serve for eighteen months; | 
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and it authorizes the President, in his discretion, 
to call foran additional number of volunteer regi- 
ments, not to exceed four. If things take a peace- 
able turn, they may not be wanted, and therefore 
will not be called out. With our largely increased 
frontier, this rebellious spirit which exists in 
Utah will create disturbances amongst the Indi- 
ans upon that frontier—a contingency for which 
we should provide; and, at any rate, it seems to 
me that it would be unwise to create so great a de- 
rangement in the position of the Army as would 
be produced by a withdrawal of the entire force 
from our frontier to send it to Utah. 

We find that the Administration, in reinforeing 
Colonel Johnston, are stripping the frontier of 
Texas of the troops necessary to defend that 
frontier. What is the consequence? Before me 
is a file of papers from the Governor of Texas, 
General 'T'wiggs, and many others, showing that 
the Indians are taking advantage of the with- 


drawal of the troops, and are already committing 


depredations upon our citizens. The withdrawal 
of the troops would lead to the raising of several 
regiments of volunteers by the State of Texas, 
for the defense of her frontier. These would not 


| be under the control of the United States, and 


would, in the end, cost ten times more than if the 
United States had provided, under their own con- 
trol, a corps for that purpose. 

From what information I possess, I do not be- 
lieve it was the best policy on the part of the 
Government to allow the Governors of the Terri- 
tory of Kansas to control the movements of the 
Army. It is the power which was given to these 
Governors to withdraw the troops from the line 


| of march which has, in a great measure, caused 








the partial failure of the expedition now under 
command of Colonel Johnston. It was a mistake 
to grant these extensive powers to control the 
movements of the Army to the civil Governor of 
Kansas. I have never believed it necessary to 
employ more than a battalion of troops for the 


purpose of aiding in preserving the peace in Kan- | 


sas. They are now, [ believe, in an actual state 
of removal, and there is no desire on the part of 
any one to keep them any longer in Kansas. 

, however, Mr. Speaker, will pass over the 
many answers which might be made to those who 
oppose this bill on account of their objection to 
increasing the military force of the country in any 
wise. I must now confine my remarks to the ob- 
jections which are raised to the use of volunteers; 
or rather to answering the arguments which have 
been used by those who prefer a regular force, 
especially those presented by the distinguished 
gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Fav.xner,] a 
member of the Military Committee, against the 
use of volunteers and in favor of increasing the 
number of the regular troups. , 

I stated, in the opening of my remarks upon this 
bill, that, in my judgment, a permanent military 
establishment was necessary for the protection 
of every government; but that military establish- 
ments should only be composed of regular troops, 
when that establishment is permanent and in- 


| tended to be permanent; but that, for all tempo- 


rary purposes in this country, we ought to use 
the force so peculiarly American—the volunteer. 


Prejudices may have existed against this force, | 


as for a long time they did against the use of the 


| American weapon—the rifle; yet now the armies 


of the world are arming their soldiers with the 
American rifle, or grooved gun. The volunteer is 
the best force to be used for temporary purposes. 
There are other objections besides those which I 
urged in my opening remarks, to the temporary 
increase of the regular Army. No one, | believe, 
contemplates a permanentincrease. Withoutgoing 
into the argument against the increase, itis enough 
to know that, from the indications in the other 


| branch of the national Legislature, and the indi- 
| cations coming from all parts of the country, pub- 


| of the regular Army of the country. 
very few men, contemplate that it is possible to | 


| 
| 


lic sentiment 1s opposed to a permanent increase 
No man, or 


effect anything more than a temporary increase. 


| from the Army. 


In addition to the many objections I have already 
urged to a temporary increase, [should state one 
which I have not yet mentioned, and that is the 
derangement which is produced in the permanent 
establishment of the Army, either by a temporary 
increase, or by the withdrawal of that addition 
Suppose you should adopt the 
substitute proposed by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, (Mr. Fautxnenr;] it amounts to this, that 
we raise three additional regiments of regulars for 
the space of two years. What will be the result? 
In the first place, it produces a derangement of 


| the divisions and brigades of the Army, and a 


remodeling of the whole system—a derangement 
made at the moment when so large a portion of 
those troops are to be placed ii service. Upon 
their going out of the Army, it will produce bick- 
erings and heart-burnings among the oflicers. 
Both a temporary increase and the withdrawal of 
thatincrease, have ever produced a moral derange- 
ment in the regular Army, serious in its nature, 
Suppose a bill ike that proposed by the Secretary 
of War is passed, as a temporary addition to the 
army: there would be one hundred and ecighty- 
five officers to be appointed, and one hundred and 
eighty-five officers, at the expiration of two years, 
to be discharged. These derangements create 
disturbances throughout the whole country, and 
tend to demoralize the regular Army; whicreas 


| the coming in or going out of a temporary volun- 


| not desire volunteer soldiers. 


teer force produces no effect upon the regular 
establishment. 

But, say some gentlemen upon beth sides of the 
opposition to this volunteer bill, the President has 
not called for volunteers; and, say some, that the 
Secretary of War strongly implies that he does 
‘The President has 
confined himself to a call for an increase of tho 
Army. He does not inform us in his message 
what description of forces he desires. He might, 
perhaps, with propriety, have laid before Con- 
gress his own wishes and opinions upon the sub- 
ject. But, when recommendations come here, if 


| they come at all, they come addressed simply to 


| the discretion of Congress. 


| has any responsibility upon the subject. 


As I said before, it 
is the right of Congress, and of Congress alone, 
to raise armies and to support them; and it is our 
right and duty alone, under the Constitution, to 
make rules and regulations for their government, 
and to prescribe what description of forces shall 
be raised, and what shall be the period of their 
service. Neither the President nor the gaged 
The 


responsibility lies here; and as much as we may 


| respect the wishes and opinions of the President 
and Secretary of War upon this subject, their duty 


| tary of War in re 
|| ber of troops required. 


is simply to recommend; and upon us, and us 
alone, rests the responsibility of raising troops, 
of prescribing rules and regulations for their gov- 
ernment, and determining the period of their ser- 
vice. And even we are prohibited, by the Con- 
stitution, from appropriating money for their 
support for a longer period than two years. 
ut I cannot forbear, in the course of my re- 
marks, to abstain from noticing that much stress 
has been placed upon the opinion of the Secre- 
gard to the character and num- 
From his position, much 
regard should be given to his opinions; but these 
appear not to have undergone as thorough an in- 
vestigation as they might, because the President 


| differs with the Secretary of War. The President 
| recommends four regiments, and the Secretary of 


War five. The President says nothing about 
description of forces, and makes no argument 
upon the subject. On the contrary, the Secre- 
tary of War presents arguments, and introduces 
documents for the purpose of showing that vol- 
unteers are the more costly forces, and more ob- 
jectionable, and that the increase ought to be 
regular troops, as being less expensive and more 
reliable. 

The matter, in another point of view, does not 
appear to have received that consideration which 
would justify us in giving to the matter that con- 
sideration which it might othey wise receive, Com 
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ing as it does from the War Department. - The 
point is this: the President asks for additional 
forces upon the ground of the Utah disturbances; 
while the Secretary places the application upon 
the ground of the general condition of the service. 
I admit that the recommendations of these high 
functionarics deserve our best consideration; but 
in the last resort it comes to us to be the judges 
as to whatdescription of forces we shall give, and 
what shall be their period of service. We raise 
them and place them under the control of the 
President; and it will not do for gentlemen to in- 
timate, as did the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. 
}AULKNER,] that they would not be used if we 
tendered them. Let us tender them, as it is our 
duty to do, and throw the responsibility, in case 
necessity should arise for them, where it belongs. 
if we tender thein, and the brave and gallant 
Johnston should be overwhelmed by the forces of 
the enemy, and should suffer for want of provis- 
ions, the responsibility will be averted from our 
heads. 

Mr. STANTON. I wish to inquire of the hon- 
orable gentleman from Mississippi, as a military 
man, whether he supposes that, if rerular troops 
could be recruited for this service, and sent to the 
relief of Colonel Johnston, they would be able to 
reach him in time to afford assistance ? 

Mr. FAULKNER. I wish to call the attention 
of the gentleman from Ohio to the fact that the 
supporting column will leave Fort Leavenworth 
in the month of May, for the support of Colonel 
Johnston. It isalready under marching orders. 

Mr. QUITMAN, laa that every effort 
will be made by the Administration to avert evil, 
and to support the army now in advance. I have 
no doubt it will be successful. 

Mr. STANTON. Another question. That 
army will march at all events, whether this bill 
passes or not? 

Mr. FAULKNER. Itis already under march- 
ing orders. 

Mr. STANTON. 

Mr. FAULKNER. 
upon the fronuer, the place of those troops re- 
moved to Utah. 

Mr. QUITMAN. It has been done, toa great 
extent, at the expense of the defense of the fron- 
uer of Texas; and perhaps the Indians seeing our 
forces upon the northern fronticr weakened, may 
commence depredations there. Now, I propose to 
furnish the Government with forces equal to those 


Certainly. 


they are now marching away, by supplying them | 


with volunteers. If the bill should pass both 
Houses and become alaw, in less than forty days 
each regiment of volunteers can be placed upon the 
field of action, and immediately commence their 
guardianship of the train, and move on in time for 
the army to move. Ifit is necessary to retain an 
of the veterans upon the frontier posts, the vol- 
unteers raised by this bill will take their places 
and move on to the scene of action. And I pledge 
my word, from a knowledge of the facility with 
which our frontiersmen become soldiers, that in 
one month they will become as well drilled and 
trained for the immediate service required, as the 
new recruits which have been enlisted within the 
last six months, and are now marching for Utah. 
The former already have what it requires per- 
haps some months to impart to those who enlist 
in the regular service—a thorough knowledge of 
the general use of arms—having been trained in 
the militia, or having belonged to some volunteer 
companies, or having had experience in the war 
with Mexico. 

I will now answer the question of the gentleman 
from Ohio, (Mr. Stanron.] I believe there are 
already, as well as my memory serves me, some 
five regiments of volunteers offered to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. The gentleman from 
iilinois [Mr. Smrru]} informed us this morning 
that two regiments had been offered from that 
State. If so, six regiments have betn offered by 


the different States to the President of the United || 


States. I will ask how long it would take to bring 
a regiment from Illinois, or from Kentucky, or 
from Missouri, during this high stage of the wa- 
ters of the West, to Fort Leavenworth, or at any 
other point, and be ready to move forward? Prob- 
ably some time before the general movement 
should be made, which cannot well be made be- 


fore the grass grows upon the plains. Most of || by reason, by the love of glory, by other feelings 
‘| of humanity, be more cruel than those who, the 


the troops upon the northwestern frontier have 
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' been enlisted within the last year, and are there- 


My object is to supply, |) 


fore mostly fresh, and unused to the horse and to 
fire-arms; whereas, the volunteers in general are 
already accustomed to ride the horse, and to use 
fire-arms ofevery description;and every man who 
has scen anything of the service knows that he 
can soon become a soldier. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I would ask the 
gentleman if he intends to include foreigners? If 
foreigners are allowed as volunteers, there will be 
four out of five of them who would be unaccus- 
tomed to riding the horse. 

Mr. QUITMAN. [am surprised to hear such 
an expression from the gentleman from Virginia. 
Such has not beenthe case. There are, of course, 
exceptions. Ingeneral, twenty to one of our vol- 
unteers have been American-born citizens. But 
1 do not see the pertinency or the importance of 
the question. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. 
gentleman that the reason of making the remark, 
just at this ime, was that he seemed to lay a good 
deal of stress, in his argument, on the skillful 
horsemanship of the American volunteer, and | 
thought that if foreigners were to be taken as vol- 
unteers, there was nothing in that argument. 

Mr. QUITMAN. [think that the Irish boy 
or the German boy who comes among our people 
atatender age is likely to follow American habits 
and become a good rider. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, some comparison has been | 


made between the two descriptions of force—vol- 
untecrand regular. [know the force of early ideas 


and of prejudices, and the imposing effects of | 


professional knowledge, and make allowance for 
it; but still, as my friend from Virginia [Mr. 


Fav _KNER] has indulged in some comparison of | 


the two descriptions of forces, I feel myself in 
duty bound to reply tohim. He prefers, for this 
description of service, regulars to volunteers; and 
one of his principal reasons is, that the regular is 


the unimpassioned instrument, subject tothe com- | 
mands of his superiors; that he is patient and sub- | 


missive, without any other feeling that of 
obedience; and that he is therefore preferadle to | 


the volunteer for this species of servicy for Which 
we wish to use him. There seems t an idea 
in the mind of the gentleman that there Sxists in 
the American breast a natural bloodthirs® 
and cruelty. Sir, such an idea is contrary to all 
our experience and to all our history. By whom 
| have murder, rapine, and devastation, been com- 
mitted, in the sacking of towns and cities, in the 
history of European wars? Why, by regular 
| troops. Where have there been more terrible 
butcheries perpetrated than in India by the reg- 
| ular soldiers ? 
conduct. 





This retaliation may have been neces- 


| sary. But, sir, you could not have bought an | 


_ American volunteer to commit the cruelties that 
| were committed by British soldiers on the in- 
| habitants in India after a surrender. Our whole 
| history shows that. There is a marked instance 
| of the forbearance and humanity of American vol- 
| unteers which I cannot pass—I mean the battle 
of San Jacinto, where all the American troops 
| were volunteers. While their blood was boiling 
| with the remembrance of the massacre of their 
| brethren at the Alamo and on the field of Goliad, 
| they nevertheless took between six and seven 
_ hundred Mexicans prisoners after the battle; and 
_ that was an occasion when they would have been, 
perhaps, justified, for the butcheries and cruelties 
and violations of plighted faith on the part of their 
enemies, in putting to the sword every man that 
was in their power, and in giving no quarter. 
| And yet we find the number of prisoners taken 
_in that battle greater than the force of the suc- 
cessful army. Why was that? Because there 
rests in the breast of our citizens—from our in- 
stitutions, from ourrespect for the other sex, from 
| the gallantry and spirit infused by American in- 
|| stitations and American manners—a humanity 
which forbids them to commit outrages upon a 


conquered enemy. I might multiply instances of 


this kind, but I deem it unnecessary. Why, then, 


I would say to the | 


I do not mean to condemn their | 
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i! gentleman says, are mere instruments in the hands 
of hicher intelligences? 

Mr. FAULKNER. I can well imagine wha: 
the feelings are that would lead men to voluntee; 
| for service against a foreign enemy; but I ask the 
gentleman what is there to induce volunteers tp 
| serve on this expedition? 
| Mr. QUITMAN. I will give the gentleman 

the best answer I can. One inducement may }, 
a love of military achievements; but the Principal 
is the desire of the volunteer to maintain the laws 
of the country. There is something in the pleas. 
ure of military organization; but the Principal 
_ object is to maintain the laws. I commanded fo; 
| twelve years a company of volunteers in the city 
| of Natchez; and I found them at all times ready 
|| to move, to a man, in support of the laws. There 
| certainly was no other inducement for their actioy 
than a desire to maintain the laws. And [ wjj) 
venture to say further, that though volunteers 
might be led to join the service from military ardor 
| still, the moment they found an inoffensive peo 
|| ple, they would cease to use their arms. I would 
|| rather rely upon these moral sentiments thap 
|| alone on the mere power of officers to control thei; 
meg, because officers cannot always have their 
|| eyes onthe men underthem. I would rather rely 
|| on the natural feeling of the soldier himself thay 
|| on his mere habits of obedience. 
But, sir, there is another reason alleged why 
volunteers should not be employed; and that is, 
because they are not so easily controlled as av 
regular troops. Now, in the Mexican war, (I do 
not like to refer to my own experience, but it js 
the best information I have,) I commanded a 
times fifteen regiments of volunteers; and through- 
out the war I was never willfully disobeyed by 
officer or soldier. There was never an instance 
|| of disobedience on the part of officers or men; and 
|| no officer or man was ever punished for willful dis- 
|| obedience. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it is my duty to look at 
some of the comparisons made by the gentleman 
from Virginia, at the conclusion of his very able 
speech the other day. He instituted a compar- 
|| son between the number of regulars who were en- 
‘| gaged in actual service in the Mexican war, and 
the number of volunteers. And, taking his data, 
‘| no doubt, from the books, he says that the aggre- 
gate of regular forces engaged in that war was 
twenty-six thousand nine hundred and twenty, 
and of volunteer forces seventy-three thousand 
| five hundred and thirty-two; and that the aggre- 
'| gate of officers and men killed and wounded was, 
|| of the volunteers about two thousand, and of the 
|| regulars about three thousand. 
| Now, Mr. Speaker, why introduce this? The 
gentleman in question has taken some interest lu 
the history of the Mexican war, and he must 
know that more than ten thousand of these volun- 
teers were included in his estimate who did not 
| arrive in Mexico until after all the battles had 
been fought, and ought not, therefore, to be in- 
cluded in this estimate. 

He must be aware, too, that some thirty thou- 
sand of them were detained upon the Rio Grande; 
and that more than three fourths of these volun- 
'| teers were never engaged in any battle atall, mucli 
to their regret. Generally speaking, the regulars 
were preferred, and thrown forward into action, 
although the volunteers eagerly solicited this de- 
scription of service. It was regarded as a favor 
to be permitted to take part in it. 

1 will venture to say this, and I challenge deni! 
fromany quarter, that there was no occasion, whe! 
regulars and volunteers were jointly engaged , that 
the volunteers did not lose more men in proportio! 
to the force engaged than the regulars did. There 
are some cases also put by my friend from Vir- 
ginia, which may deceive the reader. I read fro 
his speech: 

« In the battles of Contreras and Churubusco, fought 1 
and 20th of August, 1847, there were, volunteers killed and 


wounded, two hundred and thirty-nine ; regulars, s°v®? 
hunded and fifty-nine.”’ 


| 
‘| Does not my friend know that there were som? 
| 


| 
| 
| 











| should the gentleman argue that if volunteers were || twelve regiments of regulars engaged in one 
| used for the purpose of forcing the Mormons into | tions at Contreras and Churubusco, and but ids 
| obedience to the laws of the United States, greater || regiments of volunteers under General Shields, 


cruelty would be perpetrated than by regular sol- 


| diers? Why should men who can be influenced 


‘| and that those two regiments lost two hun Oe 
| and thirty-nine men? while the whole . : 
|| twelve regiments of regulars lost only seve? “ 
| dred and fifty-nine? Showing that the two reg 
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nts of volunteers lost vastly more in proportion 


me 


to their numbers in these actions than the regu- | 


jars! Again, he says: 

« In the battle of El Molino del Rey, fought 8th Septem- 
ber, |S47, there were, of regulars killed and wounded, scven 
pundred and six 5 volunteers, none. — ' 
“ume, no volunteers engaged in that fight. In the battles 
of Chapultepec and city of Mexico, fought 12th. 13th, and 
14th ot September, were, volunteers killed and wounded, 
two hundred and seventy-three ; regulars, five hundred and 
thirty-eight. 

The gentleman in making this statement should 
have recollected that in the first action there were 
no volunteers, and that in the remaining two of 
these actions there were only three regiments of 
volunteers engaged, and I think fifteen regiments 
of regulars. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I desire to say here, and 
the gentleman will see it in the whole course of 
my remarks, that I have not sought to cast the 
slightest imputation upon the volunteers at all, but 
I deemed it due to the regular Army, asa histor- 
ical fact which has been lost sight of in the blaze 


of glory which has been thrown upon the volun- , 


teers, to show that the bones of the regulars upon 


the battle-fields of that war, attest by whom the | 
service had been done, and not to cast any reflec- | 


ion upon the volunteers. 


Mr. QUITMAN. Ihave no doubt the gentle- 


man intended no reflection upon the volunteers; | 


but the statistics he has given go forth to the 
world, showing first the whole number of regulars 
engaged in that war, and then the whole number 
of volunteers, then giving the number of regulars 
and velunteers killed in that war. 
man intended to give a fair exhibit, he should 
have stated the number of each engaged in each 
action. [submit whether these statistics, thus pre- 
sented by the gentleman to go forth to the world, 
niay not produce a false impression? 

Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, I will make a 
statement in regard to the battle of Molino del 
Rey. It is true there were no volunteers, but 
there were some of the new regiments, among 
others the fourteenth, under the gallant Trous- 
dale, composed of men from Louisiana, Illinois, 
and Tennessee, and who, though enlisted but a 
few months, in this battle and the storming of 


Chapultepec showed themselves in every way | 


equal to the old regiments. We will furnish just 


such a foree by this bill, with the exception that | 


the President in that case aes the officers. 
Mr. QUITMAN. Well, 
notintend to intimate that the gentleman from 


Virginia made these comparisons for the purpose | 


of disparaging the volunteer services, but I thought 
the statement should not in justice go to the world 
without explanation. A large portion of the vol- 
unteers were left in garrison. They were not 
unfrequently (although earnestly soliciting it) re- 
fused active service. I fear their efficiency, even, 
was questioned until at the battle of Monterey 
they fought their way into the notice of their gen- 
eral. They fortunately had an opportunity at Bue- 
na Vista of removing all doubts of theirefficiency, 
bravery, and steadiness. Where they had an op- 
portunity of being employed, they did service 
equal to that of the regulars. 
{ challenge denial, that in every action where they 
were both engaged, the volunteers lost, in pro- 
portion to their force, as many men as the regu- 
ars, 

In my opening speech on this subject, I stated 
what I believed at the time to be true, that no de- 


sertions had ever taken place in the volunteer | 
ranks. As [ presume the statistics of the gentle- | 


man from Virginia [Mr. FautKner] are techni- 
cally correct, | of course must retract that remark. 
Since he hasdrawn my mind to it I have seen that 


‘here is a number of desertions reported in the | 
Engaged as I was during the | 
ar with the volunteer service, I pledge | 
"y word that I never knew an instance of deser- | 


Volunteer service, 
whole w 


Uon exce 


ptunder some peculiar circumstances, 
Where go 


me worthless man, by common consent, 
me cers and men, was driven from the company, 
i merely for form’s sake reported as a deserter. 
‘ere the hammer fell. 


Mr. LETCHER. As the House is not full, 


{nd in order that we may have a full vote on this | 


‘estion, I move that 
Journ, 


The motion was 
Ouse 
Journed 


the House do now ad- 


{ata quarter to four o’clock, p. m.) ad- 


There were, [ pre- | 


If the gentle- | 


Mr. Speaker, I did | 


I have shown,and | 


agreed to; and thereupon the | 


| IN SENATE. 


Fripay, March 19, 1858. 


Prayer by Rev. T. N. Hasxewt. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT presented resolutions 
of the Legislative Assembly of the Territory of 
New Mexico, in favor of the organization of the 
Territory of Arizona, and the removal of the In- 
dian tribes in the Territory of New Mexico to 
that part of the proposed Territory of Arizona, 
north of the thirty-fourth parallel of north Jati- 
tude; which, on motion of Mr. Green, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Territories; and a 


motion by him to print it was referred to the Com- | 


mittee on Printing. 

Mr. SEWARD presented a petition of citizens 
of the town of Dix, New York, praying for the 
adoption of some practical measures for the peace- 
ful and gradual extinction of slavery, by which 
compensation shall be made out of the national 
Treasury, or the public domain, to the owners of 
slaves that may be manumitted; which was or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE presented a memorial of 
the Legislature of Wisconsin, praying that the 


amount due to that State, under the act for its | 
admission into the Union, from the proceeds of | 


_ THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. | 


TI 


the sales of the public lands within its limits, may | 


be paid; which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed. 
Mr. MALLORY presented the petition of 
George L. Bowne and William Curry, praying 
to be alloweda portion of the money paid as duties 
on certain coal saved from the bark Rainbow; 
| which was referred to the Committee on Com- 
| merce. 
| Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee, presented a pe- 


|| ition of citizens of Washington county, Texas, | 
}) praying that the public lands shall no longer be | 


considered a source of public revenue, but be sub- 
ject to entry hereafter by actual settlers and cul- 
tivators only; which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

BILL INTRODUCED. 


Mr. SEWARD asked, and by unanimous con- 
sent obtained, leave to introduce a joint resolution 
(S. No. 23) to authorize a change of the location 
of the South Pass wagon road, for the purpose of 
giving greater security and protection to emigrant 


travel; which was read twice by its title, and re- | 


ferred to the Committee on Territories. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. MALLORY, from the Committee on Na- | 


Fabius Stanley, submitted a report, accompanied 
bya bill (S. No. 208) for his relief. The bill was 
read, and passed to a second reading; and the re- 
port was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. IVERSON, fromthe Committee on Claims, 


val Affairs, to whom was referred the petition of | 


to whom was referred the petition of Joseph C.G. | 


Kennedy, submitted a report, accompanied by a 
bill (S. No. 209) for his relief. The bill was read, 
and passed to a second reading; and the report was 
ordered to be printed. 


MASSACRE OF CALIFORNIA EMIGRANTS. 


Mr. GWIN. I offered yesterday a resolution 
of inquiry, to which the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. Houston] objected. I understand that tis 
morning he is willing to withdraw his objection, 
as he finds that the resolution simply provides for 
an inquiry. I move that it be taken up. 

The motion was agreed to; and the resolution 
was adopted, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be requested to 
communicate to the Senate what steps have been taken, if 
any, to punixh the parties implicated in the massacre of 


one hundred and eighteen emigrants to California, at the 
Mountain Meadows, in the Territory of Utah. 


CHARLES D. MAXWELL. 
Mr. YULEE. There is a bill of the House of 


Representatives for the relief of Dr. Charles D. | 


| Maxwell, lying on the desk of the President, 
| which I ask to have taken up and acted upon. It 
will lead to no discussion at all. 


that this is a House bill, which he did not lay be- 
|| fore the Senate for reference heretofore, on ac- 


ida. 


count of a suggestion of the Senator from Flor- | 


| The bill (H. R. No. 216) for the relief of Dr. || 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state | 


\| 


| day. 
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Charles D. Maxwell, a surgeon in the United 
States Navy, was read a first and second time, 
and cousidered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
provides forallowing the difference of pay between 
that of the grade of passed assistant surgeon and 
surgeon, from December 22, 1845, to July 7, 
1848, being the period during which Dr. Maxwell 
performed the duties of surgeon and assistant sur- 
geon on board the United States ship Cyane. 

Mr. YULEE. This bill is identically in the 
same words as one reported from the Committee 
on Naval Affairs of the Senate at this session, and 
passed by this body. There is, therefore, no 
occasion for its reference, and Lask thatit be now 
put on its passage, 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. I think it would 
be better to have it referred. 

Mr. YULEE. A bill,in the same words, has 
been reported by our Committee on Naval Affairs, 
and passed by the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. 
money does it appropriate ? 

Mr. MALLORY. The identical bill now be- 
fore us was passed by the Senate and sent to the 
other Elouse; but that body, instead of passing 
the Senate bill, has sent us this, which is in the 
same words. It may, perhaps, give one thousand 
or fifteen hundred dollars to this gentleman. It 
is in the usual form of bills which we are in the 
habit of passing for the relief of officers under 
like circumstances. It passed the Senate at tiie 
last session. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without 


amendment, ordered toa third reading, read a third 
time, and passed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message was received from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, by Mr. Auten, its Clerk, announc- 
ing that the House bad passed a bill (H. R. No. 
313) to provide for the organization of a regiment 
of mounted volunteers, for the defense of the 
frontier of Texas, and to authorize the President 
to call into service of the United States four ad- 
ditional regiments of volunteers; in which the 


How much 


| concurrence of the Senate was requested. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker 
had signed the following bill and joint resolu- 
tion: 


An act (H. R. No. 216) for the relief of Doc- 


| tor Charles D. Maxwell, a surgeon in the United 


States Navy; 
A joint resolution (H. R. No. 19) respecting 
the distribution of certain public documents; 


And they thereupon received the signature of 
the Vice President. 


KANSAS-——LECOMPTON CONSTITUTION. 


On motion of Mr. WILSON, the Senate, as in 
Committee of the Whole, resumed the consider- 
ation of the bill (S. No. 161) for the admission 
of the State of Kansas into the Union. 

Mr. FOSTER spoke in opposition to the bill. 

Mr. CLAY supported the bill, and entered into 


_a defense of the course lately pursued by the Le- 


gislature of Alabama in the adoption of resolu- 
tions prescribing the course they will pursue if 
Kansas shall be rejected with the Lecompton con- 


, Suitution. 


After which Mr. DURKEE took the floor, and 
spoke in opposition to the bill. [These speeches 
will be published in the Appendix. ] 

Mr. WILSON. It was understood that the 
Senator from Rhode Island, [Mr. Simmons,] and 


| the Senator from Vermont, (Mr. Foort,] were to 


speak to-day; but both those gentlemen, on ac- 
count of the condition of their health, are unable 
to do so. This breaks up the arrangement of to- 
Several Senators are to speak to-morrow, 
and in order to accomplish all that we can pos- 
sibly do, I move that the Senate adjourn until 


eleven o’clock to-morrow. I have consulted gen- 


tlemen in regard to this proposition. 

Mr.GREEN. I suggest that we ought to make 
this bill the special order for to-morrow, without 
any morning business. 

Mr. SEWARD. The motion should be, that 
when the Senate adjourns to-day, it be to meet 
to-morrow at eleven o’clock, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Bices.) 
The Chair will put the motion in that form. 

The motion was agreed to. ; 

Mr. SEWARD. Now,I move that the bill be 
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made the special order for to-morrow at eleven 
o’clock. 
The motion was agreed to. 


On motuon of Mr. WILSON, the Senate ad- 
journed. 


ms 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fripay, March 19, 1858. 


The House met at twelve o’clock,m. Prayer 


by Rev. Sterugen P. Hitt, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
SELECT COMMITTEES. 

The SPEAKER announced that he had ap- 
pointed the following select committees: 

Select committee under the resolution of Mr. 
Burrovcus—Messrs. Burrovens,Caskir, Buiss, 
W nigut of Tennessee, Dawes, Dewart,Porrer, 
Jackson, and Patmer. 

Select committee under Mr. Fu rence’s res- 
olution—Messrs. Frornence, Mac ray, GILMAN, 
Scaces, and WaLpron. 

COMMITTEE OF ACCOUNTS. 

The SPEAKER also announced that he had 
appointed Mr. Kunker, of Maryland, on the 
Committee of Accounts, vice Mr. Rurrin, ex- 
cused. 

RESOLUTIONS OF NEW MEXICO. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House resolu- 
tions of the Leyislative Assembly of New Mexico 
relative to the proposed Territory of Arizona, 
which were referred to the Committee on Terri- 
tories, and ordered to be printe d. 

DES MOINES RAPIDS. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a 
eommunication from the War Department, con- 
taining information relative to the improvement 
of the Des Moines Rapids. 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the communication 
be referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
and ordefed to be printed. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. I think it 
ought to be referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

Mr. CURTIS. The work has been under the 
control of the War Department, and I think it 
ought to go to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. Itisinform- 
ation in relation to the improvement of the rapids 
of the Des Moines river, and of course appertains 
to the commerce of the country; therefore, sir, | 
think it ought to be referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. I move that it be referred to that 
committee, and ordered to be printed. A billon 
the subject, reported from that committee, at the 
last session, passed this House. 

Mr. Wasusvurne’s motion was agreed to. 

LIGHTING PRESIDENT’S HOUSE, ETC. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a 
communication from the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, in reference to additional appropriations for 
lighting the President’s House, the Capitol, &c.; 
which was referred to the Committee of Ways 
and Means, and ordered to be printed. 
EXPENDITURE IN THE NAVY DEPARTMENT. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a 
communication from the Navy Department, con- 
taining a detailed statement of the expenditure of 
the contingent fund of the Navy Department for 


1857; which was laid upon the table, and ordered 
to be printed. 


MEMORIAL OF UTAH LEGISLATURE. 


Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. What has be- 
come of the memorial of the Legislature of Utah, 
which was read here the other day ? 

The SPEAKER. 1t has been laid on the table, 
and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. Lask the unani- 
mous consent of the House to have it referred to 
the Committee on ‘Territories. 

There being no objection, it was so referred 


INDIAN LANDS IN MINNESOTA. 


Mr. KINGSBURY. Lask the unanimous con- 
sent of the House to have a Senate bill taken 
from the Speaker's table and referred. It is an 
important bill, and I think that there will be no 
objection to its reference. It has been on the 
Speaker's table these five weeks, 
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There being no objection, Senate bill (No. 82) | at the expiration of two years from and after the passag..,, 


ame ‘ to od +s Anac ; || this act. 
to amend an act « ntitled An act to authorize the |)" g.0'€§. Jand be it further enacted, That the Presidentory 
President of the United States to cause to be sur- || United States be authorized to select such officer. a, 
veyed the tract of land in the Territory of Min- || Armyas he may think proper, and assign them to comma, 
nesota, belonging to the half-breeds or mixed || With temporary and increased rank, in the regiments he, 


+: . . authorized, and who, while exercising the temporary 
2a “ots S ‘ ‘ ’ ? . ary ra 
bloods of the Dacotah or Sioux nation of Indians, thus conferred, shall receive the pay and emoluments of ; 
- \ 


and for other purposes,’’ approved July 17, 1854, | commands to which they have been assigned, and be ey, 
was taken from the Speaker’s table, read a first | Uled to no other pay and allowances whatever during . 
and second time, and referred to the Committee | period of said detached service ; officers so employed ,), 
succeed to vacancies in their own corps, according tot 
ordinary rules of promotion, and, if not previously orde, 
= = L cesisititentie wae to do so, shall, upon the disbandment of the regiment. 
SOLDIERS OF THE CREEK WAR. | which they have boda assigned, rejoin their own ao, 
Mr. DOWDELL, by unanimous consent, of- || corps, troop, or company, as the case may be. The 4 
fered the following resolution; which was read, || Officers of the regiments herein authorized and provided 
; 1 2 , shall be selected from the officers of the Army, and appo 
consid || ed by the President, with the advice and consent otf the s.. 
Resolved, That the Commitiee on Public Lands be di- || ate, to temporary commissions, the effect of whieh y 
reeted to inquire into the propriety of so amending the act || cease and discontinue on the disbandment of the corp: | 
entitied ** An act in addition to certain acts granting bounty | which they may be assigned. 


land to certain officers and soldiers who have been engaged rAY 
in the military serviee of the United States,’ approved Mr. MAYNARD called for the yeas and nays 
Mareh 3, 1855, and the act amendatory, being approved the The yeas and nays were ordered. 

I4th day of May, 1856, as to extend the benefits and pro- The question was taken; and it was decided ; 
the negative—yeas 43, nays 143; as follows: 


visions of said act to embrace the volunteers and militia in 
the State of Alabama, who have rendered fourteen days’ e : 
actual service in the Creek Indian war of 1836, whether YEAS—Messrs. Ahl, Barksdale, Bishop, Bocock, Bp 
such persons served with the armed forees, or were regu- || ham, Bowie, Branch, Clemens, Clingman, John Cochra 
larly mustered into the service of, or paid by, the United || Burton Craige, Dimmick, Faulkner, Florence, Gijp, 
States or not, and that they report by bill or otherwise. pore Prone Hatch, arwkine, Rema Huyler, J.Gla) 
c = ones, Owen Jones, Keitt, Jacob M. Kunkel, Leto), 
VOLUNTEER BILL. Maclay, Millson, Pendleton, Phillips, Pottle, Powel}, py 
The SPEAKER stated the business first in || sell, Scales, Henry M. Shaw, Singleton, William Sn: 
aan | Stevens Ge > Tay Jhite Fhiteley, Wisi 
order to be the bill (H. R. No. 313) reported by cuevenem, eae aylor, White, Whiteley, Winsi 
the Committee on Military Affairs, to provide for NAYS — Messrs. Abbott, Adrain, Anderson, Andrey 
the organization of a regiment of mounted volun- ee es i een nee Bryan, But 
teers for the defense of the frontier of Texas, and | 10", Burlingame, Burns. Burroughs, Campbell, Chat 
. horize tl Pr sident t ll into the s ine e Ezra Clark, John B. Clark, Clawson, Clay, Cobb, Cocker 
to authori: ( 1 res . ent to ca into Le servic | Colfax. Comins. Covode, Cox, Cragin, Jamies Craig, Cra 
of the United States four additional regiments of |) ford, Curry, Curtis, Damrell, Davidson, Davis of [ndia 
volunteers; the pending question being on Mr. | Davis of lowa, Dawes, Dean, Dewart, Dick, Dodd, [i 
Qvirman’s amendment, to add, in line twelve, dell, Durfee, Edie, Edmundson, Elliott, Farnsworth, Fo| 
wes ethan the tnaull 0 gale 7 Aloe d Foster, Garnett, Gartrell, Giddings, Gilman, Gooch, Gov. 
secuon one, aiter the word rank, the wan 8, || win, Granger, Groesbeck, Grow, Lawrence W. Hall. R 
** one surgeon and two assistant surgeons, | ert B. Hall, Harlan, J. Morrison Harris, Thomas L. Har 
Mr. BURROUGHS. Was that amendment | Hickman, Hill, Hoard, Horton, Howard, Jewett, Geo» 
offered before or since the previous question was || V; Jones, Kellogg, Kelsey, Kilgore, Knapp, John C.K) 
Seema’ kel, Lawrence, Leach, Leiter, Lovejoy, McKibbin, \ 
altace ‘ Ly Queen, Humphrey Marshall, Mason, Maynard, Mi 
The SPEAKER. It was offered before the || Montgomery, Moore, Morgan, Morrill, Edward Joy Mor. 
previous question was seconded. | oe ee ee sein ool cece ci oe 
: tik AA r ss || Mott, Murray, Palmer, Parker, Pettit, Peyton, Pike, P: 
Mr % at I PMAN » Itis simply to correct an ter, Purviance, Quitman, Ready, Reagan, Ricaud, Rite) 
om ission in the bill. Robbins, Royce, Ruffin, Sandidge, Savage, Scott, Seaci) 
Phe question was taken; and the amendment | Seward, Aaron Shaw, Judson W. Sherman, Robert Sm: 
was acreed to. aes A. Smith, Spinner, Staliworth, Stanton, Steph 
WA dried nae - .q || Talbot, Tappan, Miles Taylor, Thayer, Thompson, Tom 
I he question re curred on the amendment offered kins, Trippe, Wade, Walbridge, Waldron, Waiton, Warr 
by Mr. Faurkyer, as follows: | Ellihu B. Washburne, Israel Washburn, Watkins, Wils 
Strike ont the following sections of the bill: Woodson, Augustus R. Wright, John V. Wright, and Z»! 
‘Src. 4. nd be it further enacted, That, for the purpose |) licoffer—143. 


of quelling disturbances in the Territory of Utah, for the pro- So the amendment was rejected. 
tection of supply and emigrant trains, and the suppression Pending the you 3 
~ ‘9 


of T[ndian hostilities on the northern and northwestern fron- . 
tiers, the President of the United States be, and he is hereby, Mr. BISHOP stated that his colleague, Mr 


authorized to eall for and feceptthe services ofany number | Arnon, had been called out of the city on press- 
of volunteers, not to exceed in all four regiments, of seven ing business 
g 8s. 


hundred and forty privates each ; the same, or any portion op . a) 
thereof, to be organized into mounted regiments or infantry, _Mr. CASE stated that he had paired off with 
his colleague, Mr. Niprack. 


as the President may deem proper, to serve for the term of 
eighteen —— from 9 ae - oe bos ine ie 22 Mr. BOWIE stated that Mr. Cornine hai 
service, unless sooner discharged by the President. Sai A : . io 
volunteers, if called for and received as mounted men, shall noes eee aeons at ne bi Mr 
be constituted in the same manner as is provided in the first || r. O Stated that his colleague, ! 
section of this bill for the Texas regiment of mounted vol- | SHorter, had paired off with Mr. Wasusras, 
unteers, and stall receive the same pay and allowances, || of Wisconsin. 
and, exeept the appointment of officers, shall be subject to ING ith: 
: : a . yas not with! 
the same rules and regulations as are provided in this bill Mr. ENGLISH stated that he wa 


for said corps; and if called for, and if received asinfantry, | the bar when his name was called, being detain 
they shall be placed on the same footing, in every respect, at the Departments, attending to the business 


with the infantry regiments now in the service, shall receive || hig constituents, but that if he had been he wou 
the same pay and allowances, and be governed by the same have voted in the negative 


rules and regulations; and the said regiments, whether or- | . P 
ganized as mounted men or infantry, shall besubjecttothe | _ Mr. HOUSTON. I have been desired by M 
rules and articles of war. Greenwoop, to say thaton the Kansas bill," 
a aie alee einai eat ie aaa tae eat, matters pertaining to it, he has paired : 
Pers ehi ¢ accepted in bodies of less - || 2 ’ . DICE, 
ment, whose officers shall be appointed in the manner pre- Monday next at twelve o'clock, with M af Mil- 
served by law in the several States or Terstories to which || and on the bill reported by the Committee ‘ 
said regiments shall respectively belong. __ || itary Affairs, he has paired off with Mr. Mor! 
ve iti tee further enacted, That thepay of said | Mr. POTTER stated that his colleague, Me 
olunteers she 1 e eun PcelV se ; . . away 
but each officer and man shall then be entitled to one day’s Wasuporn, of Wisconsin, had a trary ff with 
pay for every twenty miles he may have been required to |, by sickness in his family, and had paired 0 
travel from his residence to the place of muster.”’ Mr. Suorter. 
And insert in licu thereof the following : Mr. EDIE stated that his colleague, Mr. nd 
Sec. 4. «ind be it further enacted, That in addition tothe | arr, had paired off on Kansas matters with Mi 


present military establishment of the United States, there w days. 
shall be raised and organized, under the direction of the || KUNKEL, of Maryland, for a fe ) 


; aving 

President, one regiment of dragoons and two regiments of || Mr. BURNETT. 1 ask leave to vote, — 
infantry, each to be composed of the same number and rank || been absent on the business of the House 
of comeiomaned’ pnd. pon -comnnenet eee Sua, /my name was called. 
musicians, privates, &c., as are provided for a regiment 0 > amy . 
dragoons and infantry, respectively, under the existing laws, || = ee T I oe b in my seat, | 
and who shail receive the same pay, rations, and allow- || r. BURNETT. f “4 nad been 
ances, according to their respective grades, and be subjectto || should have voted ‘‘ ay. bis. 
the same regulations, and to the ne and yor of wars | Mr. CHAPMAN asked leave to vote, he ih 
Provided, That it shall be lawful for the President of the |! ; agedrin otner 
United States alone to appoint such of the commissioned of- || ing been absent from the House, Ned - 
ficers authorized by this act, below the grade of field offi- | business, when his name was called. = 
cers. as may not be appointed during the present session of | Mr. CLARK, of voemneee oe ome Mr 
Congress. Mr. ES stated that his colleagne, 

Sec. 5. Ind be it further énacted, That the said officers, || ro sired off on olitical questions 
musicians, and privates, authorized by this act, shall imme- || ~": ’ P F if he (Mr Hvucnes] had 
diately be discharged from the service of the United States || with Mr. Case; and that if he | Mr. 
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on in the House when his name was called, he 
cer 


al have voted in the affirmative. 
Mr. STEWART, of Maryland, asked leave to 
vote, he having been absent when his name was 
lod 
a Mr. DEAN objected. 

Mr. STEWART, of Maryland. Then I de- 
sve to say that, if I had been present, I would 
have yoted in the affirmative. 


Mr. CLARK, of New York, asked leave to | 
vote, he having been engaged in his committee | 


room when his name was called. 

Objection was made. 

Mr. BILLINGHURST stated that Mr. Hous- 
ron and himself, differing on this bill, and being 


»» the committee room when their names were | 


alled, had paired off. 

Mr. SAN DIDGE stated that his colleague, Mr. 
Erstis, was detained from the House by indis- 
positon. 





| 





The result of the vote was then announced as | 


above recorded. 


The question recurred upon ordering the bill to | 


be engrossed and read the third time. 
Mr. BONHAM. I would like to ask if it would 


ie in order to introduce the first section of the mi- |! 
yority bill, as a substitute for the first three sec- | 


sions of the bill before the House. 


The SPEAKER. It would not be in order pend- 


ing the execution of the order of the House under 
the main question. 

Mr. HUGHES. I move to reconsider the vote 
by which the previous question was seconded. 

“Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

Mr. KEITT. Ihave never known the vote by 


which the previous question was seconded to be | 
reconsidered; and I raise the question of order, | 


that the motion is not In order. 


Mr. HUGHES. 


objection. 

Mr. HOPKINS. I submit that the motion can- 
not be in order. A second* merely cannot be re- 
considered, 

The SPEAKER. The order of the House 
having been partially executed, the Chair is of the 
opinion that the motion is not in order. 

Mr. HOUSTON, It is true that the previous 
question has not exhausted itself; but does the 
Chair hold that it would be in order to reconsider 
the seconding of the demand for the previous ques- 
tion at all? 

The SPEAKER. That question has not pre- 
sented itself. 

Mr. HOUSTON. If the Chair holds that the 
second can be reconsidered at all, it can be recon- 
sidered now as well as atany time. If it can be 
reconsidered at all, it can be reconsidered like any 
other motion to reconsider. 

TheSPEAKER, Thegentleman must perceive 
that ifthe motion to reconsider be entertained, the 
vote last taken must first be reconsidered. 

Mr. HOUSTON. The previous question only 
serves to bring the House to a direct vote upon 
‘he propositions before it. The House has voted 
Upon One proposition before it; but the fact that 
another remains to be voted on would not prevent 
‘ne vote seconding the previous question from 
being reconsidered. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. Is debate in order? 

The SPEAKER. It is not. 


he question was then taken; and it was de- 


cided in tl ‘ ies, oes 9 : 
re ie affirmative—yeas 128, nays 74; as 


na PAS—Messrs. Adrain, Ahl, Anderson, Atkins, Avery, 
one Boyce, Branch, Bryan, Burnett, Burns, Campbell, 
en aes Horace F. Clark, John B. Clark, Clay, Cling- 
Burt Cobb, John Cochrane, Cockerill, Cox, James Craig, 
hen Craige, Crawford, Curry, Curtis, Davidson, Davis of 
den eae Davis of Indiana, Dewart, Dick, Dimmick, Dow- 
Gan 7 Edmundson , Elliott, Florence, Foley, Garnett, 
—_ Gilmer, Goode, Gregg, Groesbeck, Law- 
=a Hall, J. Morrison Harris, Hateh, Hawkins, Hick- 
von ll, Hopkins, Houston, Hughes, Huyler, Jenkins, 
Kein t, George W. Jones, J. Glancy Jones, Owen Jones, 
ante acob M. Kunkel, John C. Kunkel, Lamar, Landy, 
len nce, Leidy, Letcher, Maclay, McKibbin, McQueen, 
sand bee Marshall, Samuel 8. Marshall, Mason, May- 
ao reat Montgomery, Moore, Edward Joy Morris, 
Powen id lorris, Pendleton, Pettit, Peyton, Phelps, Phillips, 
Sandidg mas Ready, Reagan, Ricaud, Ruffin, Russell, 
Shaw 7 Savage, Seales, Scott, Searing, Seward, Aaron 
A. Sn ~ M. Shaw, Singleton, Robert Smith, Samuel 
ca nee William Smith, Stallworth, Stephens, Steven- 
lor ae A. Stewart, Talbot, George Taylor, Miles Tay- 

» {rippe, Ward, Watkins, White, Whiteley, Wilson, 


sdale, Billinghurst, Bishop, Blair, Bocock, Bonham, | 


I think if I could be permitted | 
to make a single explanation, there would be no 


| would decline to vote. [ss Vote! 
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Winslow, Woodson, Wortendyke, Augustus R. Wright, 


| and John V. Wright—128. 


NAYS—Messrs. Abbou, Andrews, Bingham, Bliss, Bray- 
ton, Buflinton, Burlingame, Burroughs,Chatiee, Ezra Clark, 
Clawsoan, Clemens, Colfax, Comins, Covode, Cragin, Dam 
rell, Devis of Massachusetts, Davis of Towa, Dawes, Dean, 
Dodd, Durfee, English, Farnsworth, Foster, Giddings, Gil 
man, Gooch, Goodwin, Granger, Grow, Kobert B. Hall, 
Harlan, Hoard, Horton, Howard, Keliogg, Kelsey, Kilgore, 
Knapp, Leach, Leiter, Lovejoy, Matteson, Morgan, Morrill, 
Freeman H. Morse, Oliver A. Morse, Murray, Palmer, 
Parker, Pike, Potter, Pottle, Purvianee, Ritehie, Robbins, 
Roberts, Royce, Judson W. Sherman, Spinner, Stanton, 
Tappan, Thayer, Tompkins, Wade, Walbridge, Waldron, 
Walton, Eliihu B. Washburne, Israel Washburn, Wood, 
and Zollicoffer—74. 


So the bill was ordered to be engrossed and read 


| the third time. 


Pending the call of the roll, 

Mr. MOTT stated that he had paired off with 
Mr. Greenwoopn. 

Mr. KUNKEL, of Maryland, stated that he 
had paired off with Mr. Stewart, of Pennsylva- 
nia, upon all questions relating to Kansas. If 
any gentleman on the other side of the House 
thought this bill had any relation to Kansas, he 
** «Vote Pe He 
voted ‘fay.’ 

The bill, being engrossed, was read the third 
time, 

Mr. QUITMAN. Idemand the previous ques- 
tion upon the passage of the bill. 

Mr. HUGHES. Lask the gentleman to with- 
draw that demand for a moment. 

Mr. QUITMAN. I am sorry that I cannot 


| accommodate the gentleman; but ldo not feel au- 
| thorized to do it. 


The previous question was seconded; and the 
main question ordered to be put. 

Mr. QUITMAN demanded the yeas and nays 
on the passage of the bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the affirmative—yeas 124, nays 73; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Abl, Anderson, Atkins, Barksdale, Bil 
linghurst, Bishop, Blair, Bocock, Bonham, Bowie, Boyce, 
Branch, Bryan, Burnett, Burns, Campbell, Chapman, Hor- 
ace F. Clark, John B. Clark, Clay, Clingman, Cobb, John 
Cochrane, Cockerill, Cox, James Craig, Burton Craige, 
Crawford, Curry, Curtis, Davidson, Davis of Maryland, 


| Davis of Indiana, Dewart, Dick, Dimmick, Dowdell, Ed- 


mundson, Elliott, English, Florence, Foley, Garnett, Gar- 
trell, Gillis, Gilmer, Goode, Gregg, Groesbeck, Lawrence 


| W. Hall, J. Morrison Harris, Hateh, Hawkins, Hickman, 
| Hill, Hopkins, Houston, Hughes, Jackson, Jenkins, Jew- 


ett, George W. Jones, J. Glancy Jones, Owen Jones, Keitt, 


|| Jacob M. Kunkel, John C. Kunkel, Landy, Lawrence, 


Leidy, Letcher, McKibbin, McQueen, Humphrey Marshall, 
Samuel 8. Marshall, Mason, Maynard, Miles, Millson, 


| Montgomery, Moore, Edward Joy Morris, Isaac N. Morris, 


Pendleton, Pettit, Peyton, Phelps, Phillips, Powell, Quit- 
man, Ready, Reagan, Ricaud, Ruffin, Russell, Sandidge, 
Savage, Scales, Scott, Searing, Seward, Aaron Shaw, 


Henry M. Shaw, Singleton, Robert Smith, Samuel A. 


Smith, Stallworth, Stephens, Stevenson, James A. Stew 
art, Talbot, George Taylor, Miles Taylor, Trippe, Ward, 
Warren, Watkins, Whiteley, Wilson, Winstow, Woodson, 
Wortendyke, Augustus R. Wright, and Joun V. Wright 
—124. 

NAYS—Messrs. Abbott, Andrews, Bingham, Bliss, Bray 
ton, Buffinton, Burlingame, Burroughs, Chatlee, Ezra 
Clark, Clawson, Clemens, Colfax, Comins, Covode, Cra- 
gin, Damrell, Davis of Massachusetts, Davis of Lowa, 
Dawes, Dean, Dodd, Durfee, Farnsworth, Foster, Gid 
dings, Gilman, Gooch, Goodwin, Granger, Grow, Robert B. 
Hall, Harlan, Haskin, Hoard, Horton, Howard, Kellogg, 


| Kelsey, Kilgore, Knapp, Leach, Leiter, Lovejoy, Matte- 


| son, Morgan, Morrill, Freeman H. Morse, Oliver A. Morse, 


|| Murray, Parker, Pike, Potter, Pottle, Purviance, Ritchie, 


——————————— ST 


| 
| 


Robbins, Roberts, Royce, Judson W. Sherman, Spinner, 
Stanton, Tappan, Thayer, Tompkins, Wade, Walbridge, 
Waldron, Walton, Ellihu B.Washburne, Israel] Washburn, 
Wood, and Zollicofler—73. 

So the bill was passed. 

Pending the call of the roll, 

Mr. AVERY, not being within the bar when 
his name was called, asked permission to vote. 

Mr. DEAN objected. __ sant 

Mr. AVERY stated that, if he had been within 


the bar when his name was called, h° should have | 


voted *‘ay.”’ ’ 

Mr. ADRAIN, not being within the bar when 
his name was called, asked leave to vote. 

Mr. PHELPS objected. 

Mr. ADRAIN stated that, if he had been within 
the bar when his name was called, he should have 
voted in the affirmative. 

Mr. QUITMAN moved to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed, and also moved to 
lay the motion to reconsider on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message was received from the Senate by 
Mr. Hickey, one of their clerks, informing the 
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House that the Senate had passed, without amend- 
ment, a bill of the House for the relief of Dr. 
Charles D. Maxwell, a surgeon in the United 
States Navy; 

_ Also, that the Senate had passed a joint resolu- 
tion of the following title, in which he asked the 
concurrence of the House: ** A joint resolution 
pears og for the pay ment of certain expenses for 
volding the United States courts in the Territory 
of Utah.”’ 

ENROLLED RESOLUTION AND BILL. 


Mr. DAVIDSON, from the Committee on En- 
rolled Bills, reported as truly enrolled a joint res- 
olution respecting the distribution of certain pub- 
lic documents; 

Also, a bill for the relief of Dr. Charles D. Max- 
well, a surgeon in the United States Navy; when 
the Speaker signed the same, 

Mr. LETCHER. [ move that the rules be 
suspended, and that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. CHAFFEE. 

The SPEAKER. It is. 

Mr. CHAFFEE. I move that the rules be sus- 
pended, and that the House resolve itself into a 
Committee of the Whole House on the Private 
Calendar. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. I hope we shall have the 
committees called for reports of private bills. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. The Committee of Claims 
is a privileged committee. I want to make a re- 
port from that committee. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr. PHELPS. I have a statement I want to 
make to the House. Iam reported as having the 
other day introduced a bill for the admission of 
Kansas into the Union, and comments have been 
made upon that report. Now, sir, I have intro- 
duced no such bill. [suppose the bill introduced 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Monr- 
GOMERY] was attributed by the telegraphic re- 
porters to me. 

ADJOURNMENT OVER. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE moved that when 
the House adjourns, it adjourn to meet on Mon- 
day next. 

The question was put; and, on a division, there 
were—ayes 60, noes 70. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE, 
mouon. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I renew the motion. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. 1 demand the yeas 
and nays. 

Mr. LETCHER. I hope the House will not 
take the yeasand nays. Itis useless to consume 
the time of the House in that manner. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I wish to suggest that, by 
unanimous consent, the House shall meet to-mor- 
row, and go into the Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, for the purpose of general 
debate. There are many members who desire to 


Is not this private bill day ? 


I withdraw the 


| make speeches. 


Mr. FLORENCE. I hope that course will be 
pursued, so that those of us who wish to do so, 


can go to the Departments to attend to our busi- 


ness. ‘That will obviate the necessity of adjourty 
ing over. 
Mr. PHILLIPS. I withdraw the motion. 
Mr. SEWARD. I hope we shall go on with 
our business, or else adjourn over promptly. 
Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. I move that when 


the House adjourns, it adjourn until Monday 
| next; and upon that I call for the yeas and nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. J; 
The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the negative—yeas 67, nays 125; as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Anderson, Bishop, Bowie, Bryan, Bur- 
roughs, Caskie, Chapman, Ezra Ciark, Horace F. Clark, 
Jolin B. Clark, Clay, Clingman, Jolin Cochrane, Burton 
Craige, Crawford, Davidson, Davis of Maryland, Davis of 
Indiana, Dimmick, Etfiott, English, Faulkner, Florence, 
Gillis, Goode, Gregg, Groesbeck, Robert B. Hall, Haskin, 
Hatch, Hawkins, Hughes, Jewett, Keitt, Jacob M. Kunkel, 


| John C. Kunkel, Lamar, Landy, Maclay, McKibbin, Mc- 


Queen, Samuel 8. Marshall, Miles, Moutgoesery Edward 
Joy Morris, Phillips, Powell, Quitman, Ricaud, Ritchie, 
Roberts, Ruffin, Russell, Scott, Aaron Shaw, Robert Smith, 


| William Simith, Spinner, Stallworth, Stephens, Stevenson, 


Tappan, George Taylor, Ward, Winslow, Woodson, and 
Augustus R. Wright—67. 

NAYS—Messrs. Abbott, Adrain, Ahl, Atkins, Avery, 
Barksdale, Billinghurst, Bingham, Blair, Bliss, Bocock, 
Branch, Brayton, Buflinton, Burlingame, Burnett, Byrne, 
Case, Chaffee, Clawson, Clemens, Cobh, Cockerill, COllax, 
Comins, Covode, Cox, Cragin, James Craig, Curry, Curtis, 
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Damrell, Davis of Massachusetts, Davis of Lowa, Dawes, 
Dean, Dewart, Dick, Dodd, Dowdell, Edmundson, Farns- 
worth, Foley, Foster, Garnett, Gartrell, Giddings, Gilman, 
Gilmer, Gooch, Goodwin, Granger, Grow, Harlan, Hick- 
man, Hoard, Hopkins, Horton, Houston, Howard, Huyler, 
Jackson, Jenkins, George W. Jones, J. Glaney Jones, Kel- 


lozg, Kelsey, Kilgore, Knapp, Lawrence, Leach, Leidy, | 


Leiter, Letcher, Lovejoy, Humphrey Marshall, Mason, 
Matteson, Maynard, Millson, Moore, Morgan, Morrill, Isaac 
\. Morris, Freeman H. Morse, Oliver A. Morse, Mott, Mur- 
ray, Palmer, Parker, Pendleton, Pettit, Peyton, Phelps, 
Vike, Potter, Potte, Ready, Reagan, Robbins, Royce, San- 
didge, Seales, Seward, Henry M. Shaw, Samuel A. Smith, 
tanton, James A. Stewart, Talbot, Miles Taylor, Thayer, 
‘Yompkins, Trippe, Wade, Walbridge, Waldron, Walton, 
Warren, Ellibu B. Washburne, Watkins, White, Whiteley, 
Wortendyke, John V. Wright, and Zollicoffer—125. 

So the House refused to adjourn over. 

‘The question recurred upon the motion that the 
rules be suspended, and that the House resolve 
itself into a Committee of the Whole on the Pri- 
vate Calendar. 

Mr.CLINGMAN. I hope the gentleman from 
Massachusetts will withdraw that motion for a 
few minutes, and allow the committees to report 
private bills. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. I hope the gentleman will 
withdraw the motion, and allow me to move to 
discharge the Committee of Claims from certain 
memorials which have been referred to them, and 
have them referred to another and more appro- 

riate committee. 

Mr. CHAFFEE, 1 will cheerfully do that if 
Ido not lose the floor thereby. If, by general 
consent, the committees can be called for reports, 
I cheerfully withdraw the motion. 

The SPEAKER. The question then recurs 
upon the motion that the rules be suspended, and 
that the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. Lask the gentleman to with- 
draw that motion. 

Mr. LETCHER. I would gladly accommo- 
date my friend from Louisiana, but I want this 
question tested. 

Mr. COVODE. 

entleman from 
fie motion. 

Mr. CHAFFEE. Lwithdrew my motion simply 
for the purpose of allowing the committees to be 
called for reports. 

Mr. TAYLOR, of New York. I renew the 
motion of the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HAWKINS called for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. Savace and 
SLiss were appointed. 

The House divided; and the tellers reported— 
ayes 70, noes 70. 

The SPEAKER voted in the negative. 

So the motion was not agreed to. 

THE DEFICIENCY BILL. 

The question recurred on Mr. Letcnen’s mo- 
tion. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana, demanded tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. Davis, of 
Indiana, and Situ, of Tennessee, were ap- 
pointed. 

The House divided; and the tellers reported— 
ayes 93, noes 30. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into the 
Committee of the W hole on the state of the Union, 
(Mr. Bococx in the chair,) and resumed the con- 
sideration of House bill No. 306, to supply de- 
ficiencies in the appropriation for the service of 
the fiscal year ending the 30th of June, 1858, upon 
which Mr. Lercuer was entitled to the floor. 

Mr. LETCHER. Mr. Chairman, knowing the 
universal anxiety to engage in discussions of an 
exciting character in this House, I really have felt 
some hesitation about occupying any portion of 
the time of the committee in the consideration of 
the merifs of the bill which is now before it; but, 
sir, on further reflection and consultation with 
friends, it was deemed advisable that I should at 
least call attention to some of the more prominent 
features of the bill, with the various recommenda- 
tions from the several Departments of the Govern- 
ment, upon which its provisions are based. I 
propose to do nothing more now; and if I can get 
the attention of the House, I desire to call atten- 
tion specifically to each document, so that it will 
he in the power of every member himself to pro- 
cure the documents from his box and examine 
them, and to satisfy his own mind as to the pro- 
riety of the passage of this bill. This bill isa 
Lint ( 0. 306) to supply deficiencies iu the appro- 


I do not understand that the 
Massachusetts has withdrawn 
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| priations for the service of the fiscal year ending 


the 30th of June, 1858. 

The first provision of this bill relates to the 
compensation of the officers, clerks, messengers 
and others receiving an annual salary_in the ser- 
vice of the House of Representatives. Upon ref- 
erence to Miscellaneous Document No. 36, of 
this session, the items which are intended to be 
embraced in this provision of the bill will be found 
on page 5, under classification No. 4. It provides 
for messengers, authorized by resolution of 23d 
December, 1857, which was the resolution adopted 
upon the reportof my colleague, [Mr. FauLkner,] 
in regard to the officers of this House, which 
made that number cf additional messengers ne- 
cessary, and which demands of us, therefore, that 
we should provide the means for paying them. 

By the same resolution an additional number 
of laborers was also provided, and the appropria- 
tion for that purpose is $2,000. 

‘* For furniture for Speaker’s room, and com- 
mittee ’s rooms, Clerk’s offices, Sergeant-at-Arm’s 
office, Doorkeeper’s room, &c.,’’ $30,000 more is 
rendered necessary by the removal of this body 
intu the present building, and their occupancy of 
the committee rooms in this building. 

The next item is an appropriation of $3,000 for 
newspapers, which is found necessary to make 
up the deficiency to that amount in the contin- 
gent fund of the House for that purpose. And 
so with the item of stationery. 

Here, then, are five items embraced in the first 
clause of the bill; and the explanation for each 
of them will be found in the Miscellaneous Docu- 
ment to which I have referred, and which is ac- 
cessible to members of the House. 

The next item embraced in this bill is to pay 
the reporters of the House for reporting the de- 
bates of the present session in the Congressional 
Globe. If you will refer to the proceedings of 
the second session of the Thirty-Third Congress, 
Congressional Globe, volume 30, page 817, you 
will find that appropriations for that purpose were 
made at that time by the House. They were con- 
tinued during the first and second sessions of the 
Thirty-Fourth Congress, as can be found hy ref- 
erence to the Congressional Globe, volume 32, 
page 1916, and Congressional Globe, volume 34, 
page 801. ‘That item ofappropriation is $800 for 
each reporter, being $4,000 for the five. 

Then come the items of appropriation in this 
bill, about which, I smavcbens will be the sub- 
ject of most controversy in this House —a defi- 
ciency for the supply of the Army. For that 
purpose $1,200,000 is asked for, under the first 
clause. 

This deficiency has been growing up, as I shall 
probably have occasion to show in the event of a 


| discussion upon the subject, for some considera- 


| quarters, in part in consequence of 


ble period of time anterior to the coming in of the 
present Administration. Several quarters, prior 
to that time, were short, in consequence of a de- 
ficiency which had occurred in those previous 
emands 
upon the War Department in connection with the 
controversy now going on with the Mormons, It 
was found absolutely necessary to previde addi- 


tional means in order to meet the various items of | 


expenditure which are embraced in this clause of 
the bill. If gentlemen will refer to Miscellaneous 
Document No. 22, of this House, they will find 


/on the 10th page of that document the reasons 


stated for this and the other items of deficiency 
in the War Department, amounting to the sum of 
$6,700,000. The Quartermaster General, in the 
report to which I have referred, states: 


*“Ttis ascertained that a deficiency existed at the close 
of last year, which has been a charge upon the present year 


| of about one million of dollars: in addition to which the ex- 


tensive operations against the Cheyennes and other Indian 
tribes, and the extensive arrangements for tne operations in 
Utah, have exhausted the appropriations for the present 
year so farthat there is nota suflicient balance in the Treas- 
ury to fill the estimates now on my table for December; and 
the whole balance in the hands of disbursing officers will 


| not be sufficient for the service for one half of the present 


month. Appropriations will therefore be required to carr 
the service through the year, and to make the large outfit 
for the operations in Utah for the following objects, namely : 
For regular supplies, including fuel, forage, straw, and sta- 
LHOMETY 00002 cccccccccccecccscecsescesevesces i sG,000 
Mounts and remounts........cscsecsceseccecces 252,000 
Incidental Expenses.........cscceececes eeeecese 190,000 
Barracks and Quarters......ssceescceeeeeesesees 80,000 
Army transportation ........ - 5,400,000 


PM akbiiecocc0.ceccsees 0cbeescevs scceset onevetneee eee 
deficiencies, and for the service ia Utah, taking the Ariny 
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as it is, and limiting the expenditures to operations alre 

determined on, as they have been communicated ag 
| Should operations be carried on from the Pacific 
| a Jarger force be sent from this side, an increase 


to me, 
| 2 OF should 
cae ° . > : In the ap. 
| propriation in proportion to the increased force wil] be re. 
quired.” 
| The gentleman will find, by reference to the }j! 
| the items which make up this $6,700,000 com. 
| mence on the second page of the bill, and terminate 
| on the sixth page. And the items which are rg 
braced are predicated on this recommendation o¢ 
the War Department, as presented in the report 
of the Quartermaster General and the other of. 
| cers in charge of the various branches of the public 
| Service. 
| _I refer gentlemen also to Executive Documen 
| No. 33,and Miscellaneous Document No. 4], fo, 
| information upon the subject to which I have 


; just 
een referring. } 


| Por contingent expenses of the northeast executive 
| building, viz: for fuel, light, and repairs, $1,000.” 
| By reference to Miscellaneous Document No, 
23, the reason for this appropriation will be seep, 
| General Cass, the Secretary of State, in aski 
| this sum to supply the deficiency, says: 

** T have the honor to state that, in consequence of the jp. 

creased price of fuel, and the expense of lighting with gas 
together with the extensive repairs necessarily made, the 
| annual appropriations for the contingent expenses of the 
|| northeast executive building will be insufficient. Ties 
| appropriations, originally $3,350 per annum, were, for the 
fiscal year ending 30th June, 1844, reduced to $3,300, a 
which sum they have continued. , 

‘*} therefore have the honor to request that the appro- 
priation for the fiscal year ending 30th June, 1859, may be 
increased to $4,300; and that an appropriation of $1,009 
may be made for a deficiency in the appropriation for con. 
tingent expenses of the northeast executive building for the 
fiscal year ending 30th June, 1858.” 

The next item is: 


“ For the erection of stables and conservatory at the Pres- 
ident’s House, to replace those about to be taken down to 
make room for the extension of the Treasury building, 
$3,905.” 

It will be recollected that at the last session of 
Congress an appropriation of $20,000 was made 
for this purpose. After the work was commenced, 
and had been in progress, it was ascertained that 
| the old stables could not be taken down and the 
new stables built for the sum of $20,000; and the 
Secretary of the Interior, on the report of the Com- 
missioner, (Dr. Blake,) sends in an estimate, ask- 
ing $3,905 to pay the amount of bills due to two 
or three parties. Executive Document No. 42 
furnishes full information in regard to the item. 

Now, in regard to this matter, I take occasion 
to say, as I have said heretofore in this House, 
that tao not very well see how we can get over 
the paying of balances contracted to be paid to 
these parties, for work which they have faithfully 
/ executed. But it does seem to me that the officers 
_ of this Government, when money is appropriated 
for a specific purpose, if they ascertain that that 
| purpose canajot be accomplished for the sum ap- 
| propriated, should not undertake to apply acy 

portion of it till they come to Congress, report the 
| sum deficient, and ask the House to provide the 
full amount of means necessary for the purpose. 
But, in this case, these parties, who are mechanics 

about the city, have faithfully executed their con- 
‘tract. These bills are outstanding and due to the, 
and it is nut their fault that they have been con- 
‘tracted with and that their labor has been per 
| formed. 
| A Memser. 
them? 
Mr. LETCHER. They were contracted wit! 
by the Commissioner of Public Buildings, Dr 

Blake. Itis proper they should be paid. — 
| The next item is a pretty large one. tis: 

‘“ For surveying the public lands and private land claims in 
| California, ineluding office expenses incident to the s0'°y 
_ of claims, and to be disbursed at the rates prescribed by !*W 
| for the different kinds of work, being the amount of survey 
| ing liabilities incurred by the surveyor general during the 
| fiseal year ending 30th June, 1857, over and above that “4 

|| thorized under the appropriation of $50,000 for that peri 
$220,000.” 
At the last Congress, I believe, $50,000 0 
appropriated for this purpose; but the sae 
_ general, then in office, not mnt himse . 
the amount of money appropriated for the pe 
| pose, continued his surveys on a large — = 
contracted debts with surveying parties ap . 
| ers to the extent of $220,000, which is now < : 
for to discharge the obligations which he th 
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incurre ! 
and he was not reappointe 


urse ‘ : : 
perhaps he was dismissed before the close of his 


‘erm. 1 am not sure about that; but I know that, 
‘fhe was not dismissed, the President declined to 
reappoit him, and that he has gone out of office 
in consequence, as L understand, of his having in- 
curred these liabilities exceeding the appropria- 
on made by Congress for the service committed 
to his charge. The Secretary of the Interior rec- 
ommends this appropriation in Executive Docu- 
ment No. 41. He says: 


«Jn the estimates of this Department, submitted to you |; 
wit my letter of the 7th of November last, was an item || 
<2)),000) ‘for surveying the public lands and private land || 
claiins in California, including office expenses incident to 
the survey of claims, and to be disbursed at the rates pre- 
<eribed by law for the different kinds of work, being the 
qnount of surveying liabilities incurred by the surveyor 
eoneral during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1857, over and 
“yove that authorized under the appropriation of $50.000 for 
that period.’ —(See printed estimates, pages 119 and 150.) 
As this item appears not to have been included in the esti- 
ates communicated by you to Congress at the opening of | 
the present session, I have the honor now to invite your 
attention thereto, and to request that the oversight may be 
corrected.” | 
| 


The next item is: 


«“ For payment to clerks temporarily employed in the Post 
Office Department, on account of the extraordinary labors 
connected with the lettings of new contracts for the term 
commencing on the Ist July, i858, $3,311 89.” 


The explanation of this item will be found in 
Executive Document No. 51. The Postmaster 
General states, as the reason for asking this sum: 


“[n the first place, the advertisement of three thousand 
two hundred routes had to be prepared ; then these routes, 
with the names of all the post offices supplied, must be care- 
fully registered, for which purpose fifteen folios are required. 
After the time for receiving bids expire, they must all be in- 
dorsed, carefully examined, and recorded—numbering many 
thousands. Then separate acceptances are sent for each 
route, and duplicates filed. Duplicate contracts must also | 
be prepared and sent out, making six thousand four hundred, 
which, upon being executed, are all again examined and 
recorded. And all this work must be done by the Ist of 
July, in addition to the ordinary current business, which is 
sufficient to occupy the regular force of the Department.”’ 


The next item is a sum of $1,469,173, to sup- 
ply deficiencies in the revenue of the Post Office | 
Department for the year ending June 30, 1858. | 

[ refer gentlemen to Executive Document No. 
43, for information on this subject. On the second 
page of that document will be found a statement | 
which shows the revenues and expenditures of 
the Department, and which shows the precise bal- 
ance that is embraced in this item of the bill. 

The Postmaster General says: | 


“ The aggregate sum appropriated by the act of Congress, 
approved March 3, 1857, (Statutes, third session Thirty- | 
Fourth Congress, p. 188,) tor the regular expenditures of 
the Departmeut for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1858, ex- 
clusive of the transportation of foreign mails, of payments for 
foreign postages, and to letter carriers, was $11,173,247 00 
For transportation of the mails across the 

Isthmus of Panama, Statutes, third ses- 
_tion Thirty- Fourth Congress, p.249...... 
For the transportation of the mail between 

Charleston and Havana, Statutes, third 

session Thirty-Fourth Congress, p. 249... 
Por the transportation of the mails between 

New York and Havre, and New York and 

Bremen, under the new contracts author- 

ized by the acts of July 2, 1836, section 23, 

Statutes, vol. 5, p. 86, and Mareh 3, 1845, 

omy ies 5, p. 748, a sum not exceed- 
For payments to letter carriers, act Marchi 3, 

1801, section 10, Statutes, vol. 9, p. 591; 

estimated at... eneccecececee 

or payments for foreign postages, act 16th 

September, 1850, Statutes, vol. 9, p. 461; 

te te eee 


to office, or | 





135,000 00 


50,000 CO 


230,000 00 
165,000 00 


390,000 00 | 








_, Fotal of expenditures...........-+++++ $12,053,247 00 
, ‘The means relied upon to defray the 
Oregoing expenditures consist of— 
1. The balance standing to the credit of the 
Pepartinent on the Auditor’s books on the e 
o ist ee $1,163,885 00 
2. The estimated gross reve- 
hue of 1858, including for- 
eign postages and receipts 


from letter carriers........ 7,795,188 00 
alances of appropriations 
remaining in the Treasury 
subject to the requisition of 
the Postmaster General... 1,625,000 00 








10,584,074 00 


“ 


» Estimated deficiency year ending June 
’ teeeecceereeces $1,469,173 00 





* Since this Department has been made to depend upon 
ie reasury for a portion of the means aaseuaanan foien 
oni penditures, it appears to have been the practice in esti- 

ng for the deficiencies of a coming fiscal year, to ask 
pl Fan amount deemed sufficient to pay expenses until 
eeting of the next session of Congress, and then to 


| 
| 
\ 


a. The Government ignowes of his | submit an estimate for such further sum as the service of the 





year may be found to require. Following this rule, the sum 


| of $2,500,000 was asked for and appropriated for deficiencics 


in the year ending June 30, 1858, Statutes, third session 


| Thirty-Fourth Congress, p. 189; and the estimate now pre- 


sented is for the means which will be needed for the re- 
mainder of the year.’ 

The last item of this bill, [have no doubt, will 
give rise to a good deal of objection, and probably 
a good deal of controversy, when this bill comes 
to be considered by sections. It is this: 

** Sec. 3. nd be it further enacted, That the accounting 
officers of the Treasury be authorized and directed to allow 
credit to the Clerk of the House of Representatives for such 
payments out of the contingent fund as have been or may 
be made under the authority of the House of Representa- 
tives, during the last Congress: Provided, That said allow- 
ances shall have been duly approved by the Committee of 
Accounts: 4nd be it further provided, That said allowances 
be paid out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated.”’ 

Just here, before it escapes me, I will remark, 
that when this section comes up, I propose to 
move to strike out the words, ** allowances au- 
thorized by the House of Representatives,’ and 
to insert ‘* resolutions passed by the House of 
Representatives;’’ and to strike out the word * al- 
lowances’’ where it occurs afterwards, and to in- 
sert ‘* resolutions.”’ 

My reason for this is, that I am inclined to 


|| think, from an examination of the facts in connec- 


tion with the matter, that the chairman of the 
Committee of Accounts of the last Congress, not 
by virtue of any resolutions passed by this House, 
or laws passed by Congress, seemed to have con- 
sidered it his duty and his right to pass upon all 
accounts presented to the committee. He did 
pass upon such allowances as I have mentioned, 
which were subsequently paid by the Treasury. 
I come to this conclusion from an examination 


| of the reports on the finances of 1856-57. 


It will be recollected that, at the close of the last 
session of Congress, sundry resolutions were 
passed giving compensation to various officers 


;and various employés about ‘the House, some 


specific and some general. These resolutions, 


| numbering some four or five, embraced different 


classes of employés, to whom was given twenty 
per cent. extra compensation. Now, sir, while I 
do not know the fact, I say, from the best inform- 
ation I can get, from an examination of the state- 


ments made in the reports of the Seeretary of the | 
Treasury, that there are some allowances here | 


made, which are not justified by any resolution 
which has passed this House, or by any law 
which has passed Congress. I notice here, in the 
first place: 

**For additional compensation for settling and adjusting 
the outstanding bills under the book resolution, found on 
file in the office which belonged to my predecessor, $750.”’ 

Now I find that wherever an allowance is made 
under a resolution of the House or law of Con- 
gress, the authority is always referred to specific- 


ally by its date in the statement which precedes | 


| the receipt. In this case, I find no such reference, 
either to the law or to the resolution of the House 
| directing the payment of this money out of the 
| contingent fund, or any other fund to which it is 
chargeable. This is only my conclusion. I do 
| not know how the facts may be; but, from the in- 
| formation | have, | think lam warranted in draw- 
ing this conclusion from the manner in which 
these items are stated in this report. I refer gen- 
tlemen to this report from page 82 to page 89, for 
information on this subject. Now in the very 
| next item for Mr. Barclay, it reads: 

“For compensation allowed by the resolution of the 
Iiouse of Representatives of March 3, 1857, $5,706 97.”’ 

But in the next item, there is no resolution re- 
ferred to. Then I refer to the item for Mr. Ingram: 

‘ For services as clerk to the Committee of Accounts of 
| the Thirty-Fourth Congress, $650.”’ 

Now, sir, there is no law or resolution author- 
izing the Committee of Accounts to pay Mr. 
Ingram for this service. 

Then is an item for Mr. John Bailey: 

* For compensation for additional service as clerk in the 


'| office of the House of Representatives of the United States, 


twenty-five dollars a month, from the Ist of May, 1850, to 
June 30, 1853, being thirty-eight months, $950.” 


or law authorizing this money to be paid; nor 
have [ been able to find any resolution or law of 
Congress which authorizes the payment of this 
money to Mr. Bailey. I understand he isa mere 
assistatit clerk in the Clerk’s office, and entitled 
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Now, sir, I see no reference to any resolution | 





| Now, sir, unless I can get some information 
which shall satisfy me that these allowances 
were properly made, I cannotevote to give them 
credit for these allowances. Now, sir, | know 
_ there will be objection upon the part of many of 
our friends to this section of the bill; but, sir, it 
strikes me the objectioa ought to have been made 
at the time the resolutions were passed in the last 
Congress giving the extra compensation. 1 op- 
posed those resolutions; but now I concur with 
_ the Secretary of the Treasury in recommending 
_an appropriation for the payment of the parties 
_ embraced inthe resolutions. Besides these claims, 
there are, | understand, others which have been 
authorized by resolution, which have not been 
paid. 
| The Secretary says, on the eighty-fifth page: 

* There are other claims, as I am informed, which have 
not been presented, of a similar character. 

“A portion of these payments were made under resolu- 
tions of the House, directing the Clerk to make them. The 
others were made under the direction of the Committee of 
Accounts of the House; all of them were made out of the 
contingent fund of the House. Upon this statement of facts, 
the question arises, shall the Clerk be allowed credit for 


them by the accounting officers of the Treasury in the set- 
tlement of his accounts ?” 


And then again: after going on to examine the 
various laws now in force, and having satisfied 
his own mind that those laws prohibited him from 
allowing the extra compensation provided under 
these resolutions, the Secretary closes his report 
in these words: 

“The greatest reluctance I have felt in coming to this 
| conclusion arises from the apprehension that injustice may 
| be done to the persons whose claims have thus been recog 

nized, and the officers of the Senate and House, who have 
| acted in good faith in complying with the directions of their 

respective Houses. 

“7 have no doubt that these officers have so acted, and 
in refusing to settle their accounts no imputation is intended 
to be thrown upon their official conduct. 

** In paying these accounts, they have only done what they 

were required to do, and what long-established usage justi- 
| fied them in doing. Under such circumstances, they should 
be protected from any loss or injury, aud ft have no doubt 
Congress will do it. The accounts must be suspended, 
however, until the meeting of Congress, when I will ree 
ommend the passage ofa law authorizing the Department to 
pass them. 

“In this way, thesé officers can be amply protected, a 
wise and good law vindicated, and a bad practice cor- 
rected.”’ 


Mr. MASON. I willask the gentleman whether 
he undertakes to say that these have been paid ? 

Mr. LETCHER. I undertake to say that [ 
have made an inquiry of two I have fallen in with 
this morning, both of whom say that they have 
been paid. I undertake to say further, that this 
record contains, upon its face, the receipt of these 
parties for the money, and the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury avers that these receipts are on file in 
the Treasury Department. 

Mr. MASON. In opposition to that, I have to 
say this: when I was last in the Committee of 
Accounts there was a large number of applica- 
tions from employés of the House asking for the 
payment of this money, because it had not been 
paid by the Clerk of the House. Indeference to 
the opinion expressed by the Secretary of the 
| Treasury, that the claims were illegal, we did not 
_pay them. Some had been paid, but the Clerk 
| subsequently deducted the amount paid from the 
| monthly pay. These parties, too, are applicants 
for repayment. 

Mr. LETCHER. Who were they? 

Mr. MASON. Ido not recollect. ‘The clerk 
'in the Sergeant-at-Arms’s office was one. Mr. 
| Buck has also been before the committee for the 
allowance of hisclaim, It was rejected. He filed 


beengranted. I understand that the Clerk declined 
to pay these claims, because he was afraid that if 
he did so he would lose the amount. 


that of Mr. Buck? 
Mr. MASON. His was $340. I can send to 
the committee room and get that, and also his 


argument. 

Mr. LETCHER. The gentleman is after a 
horse of another color. 

Mr. MASON. It was undera resolution of the 
last House, passed on the last night of the last 
| session. 
| Mr. LETCHER. I refer to the receipts that 

the Secretary of the Treasury sends here. ©n 

page 83, there is a receipt from Mr. Buck for 
| $43 20, in full of the above account; and that is 


| to no additional compensation for any services. |\ one of the suspended items. 


an argument for a reconsideration, but it has not 


Mr. LETCHER. What was the amount of 
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Mr. MAYNARD. What is the date of that 
receipt? 

Mr. LETCHER. The 31st of March, 1857. 

Mr. MASON. 
accounts and sent them to the chief clerk, accom- 
panied with their receipts. That is the usual way 
in which the thing is done. They do not get the 
money then. ‘I'he Clerk waits until they pass the 
(Committee of Accounts. 
until that committee acted on them; and he very 
vroperly waited for the action of that committee. 
Phey have never been indorsed, and they remain 
i that committee yet. It is considered that the 
amounts asked for are not legally due to these 


Ail these men made out their | 


He did not pay these | 


men. tis pnly a pretext that the Clerk has paid | 
them, and will lose the amount paid if this appro- | 


priauion be not granted. 

Mr. LETCHER. ‘These accounts I have re- 
ferred to are certified to by the Committee of 
Accounts, and they have been paid and receipted 
for, if there is any faith to be placed in the public 
documents. Here is ** B. B. Lhurston, chairman 
of the Committee of Accounts,’’ attached to each 
of them, showing that they were allowed by that 
committee. They were paid by the Clerk after 
that allowance, and they are now suspended in the 
Department because the Secretary of the Treasury 
came to the conclusion thatthe resolutions under 
which they were paid were in violation of a pre- 
vious act then upon the statute-book. They 
were paid under a resolution of the House, "sea 
when the gentleman from ‘Tennessee [Mr. Jones] 
and myself were here; and beside that, we came 


into the last Congress, and neither the gentleman | 


nor anybody else raised a questuonabout it to stop 
ihe payment at that time or to prohibit the Clerk 
fiom getting credit for the amount. Why is it 
that the thing is now stirred up? It has been 
roing on ever since I have been here. 
voted against it uniformly. The money has been 
appropriated, and it has been applied. Why did 
not these gentlemen raise the quesuonthen? Why 
1s itraised now when the Secretary of the Treas- 


I have | 


ury brings it up here for the purpose of enabling | 
I g 


him to adjust the accounts of one of the parties 
who has accounts outstanding in his Department? 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I wish to make an 
inquiry. [understand the gentleman to say that 
these accounts and receipts have been allowed 
and are indorsed by the Committee of Accounts. 
1 wish to ask him this question: was there any 
tLiouse of Representatives in existence, or any 
Committee of Accounts in session in this Capitol, 
on the 3Ilst of March, 1857? 

Mr. LETCHER. ‘There is one allowed on the 
7th of March. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. Was there a House 
then? 

Mr. LETCHER. There was not. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. Was there a Com- 
mittee of Accounts? 


Mr. LETCHER. There was not. Now,as one | 


good turn deserves another, let me ascertain from | 


the gentleman from Tennessee whether he has | 
ever known, in any previous Congress, of allow- | 


ances being made by the Committee of Accounts 
after the close ? 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. 
a 


of the session, when the very last sands of an ex- 
piring Congress were running out, authorizing 
these payments to be made; and if they were not 
to be allowed then, when were they to be allowed ? 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. 
when they were to be allowed. 
tleman if there was any Committee of Accounts 
in session at that time? 

Mr. LETCHER. I tell him there was not. 

Mr, JONES, of Tennessee. Then who allowed 
these accounts? 


Mr. LETCHER. They were allowed by the 


chairman of the Committee of Accounts, as you | 


can see upon reference to the books—— 

Mr. HOUSTON. But he was not a member 
of Congress at that time. 

Mr. LETCHER. Yes, sir, who was not a 
member of Congress at that time. 

Mr. RUFFIN. Dol understand the gentleman 
to say that the Clerk actually paid them? 

Mr. LETCHER. Ido say he has paid two 
whom I have inquired of, and | understand that 


1 do not know of | 


ny. 

Mr. LETCHER. Ifthey were not made after || 
the close of the Congress, when were they made? | 
Here were the resolutions passed on the last night | | 


Iam not asking || 
l asked the gen- | 





' money has been paid by the Clerk in discharge 


| gentleman cannot, in the six years I have been a 


' voted then as I shall vote hereafter, in the event 
_of such a proposition being presented. And I say 
| now, if the gentleman will furnish the evidence to 
| show that this money has not been paid, and that 


, of the bill. 


| ceding Congress, in which I have undertaken to 
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he has paid all the others. 
book. 


Mr. RUFFIN. Can thegentleman show it? |. 


Mr. LETCHER. Here are the receipts, and | 
the Secretary of the Treasury avers that the re- 
ceipts are filed in the Treasury Department. 

Mr. MASON. They are either paid, or not | 
paid—one or the other. 

Mr. LETCHER. Certainly. 

Mr. MASON. And the gentleman is either mis- | 
taken, or not mistaken. 

Mr. LETCHER. Certainly; that is so. | 

Mr. MASON. The gentleman makes his ar- | 
ceument upon the ground that the Clerk will suffer | 
loss unless an appropriation is made to pay them. 
If the Clerk will not lose, will the gentleman back | 
down from his appropriation ? 

Mr. LETCHER. Yes, sir; I say so, distinctly 
and unequivocally. I have no secret here or else- | 
where about such matters. If the receipts have 
been sent to the Treasury Department, and no 


| 
| 


of them, I say frankly that I will not stand up 
and ask a single dollar to pay them. And now I 
ask the gentleman from Kentucky whether it is 
the fact that they have not been paid? 

Mr. MASON. The fact is, that the Clerk will 
not lose a single dollar, if you do not make an 
appropriation. 

Mr. LETCHER. Where is the evidence of 
that? Ihave none. The gentleman says he en- 
tertains opinions which would do to bet upon; 
but still such opinions may be very erroneous 
opinions, notwithstanding. Now, | would like 
to know where is the evidence of the fact that 
these receipts have been taken improperly, and 
that they have been sent there without any pay- | 
ment having been made? 

Mr. MASON. Do not understand me to say 
that the Clerk has acted improperly. 

Mr. LETCHER. If they have been sent to 
the Treasury Department and filed as vouchers 
for so much money actually paid, is there nothing 
improper in it—nothing improper in their remain- 
ing there twelve months in that condition? It 
strikes me there is a very decided impropriety, 
and that it is calculated to make a very unfair 
impression upon the mind of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, in regard to the obligation upon the 
part of the Government, to indemnify that officer 
for money disbursed. Well, ] want the facts, and | 
the evidence of the facts. 

Mr. MASON. I say it is so. 

Mr. LETCHER. You say it is so; but the 
Secretary of the Treasury says otherwise in his 
report. Show to me in — satisfactory manner | 
that none of this money has been paid by the | 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, and I will 
not vote to give hima single dollar of it. It is 
upon the presumption of the action of this House 


| 
in directing the Clerk to make the payment, and 
| 


| 
| 


upon the presumption raised by these receipts 
presented to the Secretary of the Treasury, that 
I am for allowing to the Clerk tie amount which 
will enable him to square up his accounts. That 
is my only reason. Iam as much opposed, as 
everybody knows, to extra expenditures and to 
extra compensation as is the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky,or as any member of this House. I have | 
voted against all of them; and I imagine that the | 


member of this House, refer to a solitary vote 
which I have given in this Congress, or any pre- | 
apply any portion of the public money, in the way | 
of extra compensation, to the employés about the 
House. Ido not want todo it now. I disap- 
proved of these resolutions then, as I do now. I 





| 
the Clerk is not liable for a dollar of it, lam ready 
to go with him, and strike this section from the 
bill. Iam not going to stickle upon words. I 
want the evidence to show that the money has 
not been paid. Ifthe gentleman from Alabama, 
or the gentleman from Tennessee, or any other 
gentleman, will furnish me with evidence to show 
that what appears upon the face of this paper, 
declaring that the Clerk has paid the money, is 
not true, I will vote to strike out this provision 


Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I say to the gen- 


It so appears in this tleman from Virginia that his side has the affirm. 
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ative, and he has the men in the Capitol who gaye 
those receipts. There are two of them in the 
Clerk’s desk now. Put them under oath to sa 
whether they have been paid the money or not 

Mr. LETCHER. One of them says he has. 

{ Here the hammer fell.} ; 

Mr. MONTGOMERY obtained the floor. 

Mr. REAGAN. I have been trying to get the 
floor for some time. I understand that there is 
some sort of a system by which gentlemen are 
allowed to get the floor. I have been promiseq 

it from time to time, but have not succeeded jp 
getting it; and I desire to say that I do not wish 
to be postponed simply because I am a new mem. 
ber, or because I may not be able to say much to 
interest the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thegentleman from Texas 
is out of order. The gentleman from Pennsy)ya. 
nia is entitled to the foor. The Chair will state 

| that he has promised nobody the floor. It is trye 
there are certain rules observed by all Chairmep— 
one to alternate between the different sides of the 
House. But if any gentleman takes the floor 
| decidedly before anybody else, no matter who he 
| may be, the Chair will recognize him. Where 
two or more gentlemen rise about the same time, 
the present occupant of the Chair will consult 
various considerations in assigning the floor, 
which he thinks are based upon just and proper 


|| principles. 


Mr. REAGAN. I have no objection to the 
/exercise of a sound discretion, but I solemnly 
protest against the exercise of a power which ex- 
cludes me from the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. As to any promises that 
may have been made to the gentleman from Texas 
heretofore, the present occupant of the chair 
| knows nothing about them. Unless the gentle- 
man rises to a question of order, the Chair rules 
him to be out of order. The gentleman from Penn- 


|| sylvania is entitled to the floor. 
| Mr. REAGAN. 


I do not rise to a question of 
order. I only rise to insist that I shal! not be 
postponed for the benefit of other gentlemen. | 
| was upon the floor as soon as the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

The CHAIRMAN. By what right does the 
gentleman ask the floor if he was upon it only as 
soon as the gentleman from Pennsylvania? The 
Chair did not hear him until after he had recog- 
, nized the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. REAGAN. I must submit to the decision 
of the Chair, but I do it with a sense of injustice. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. I was upon the floor 
as soon as either of the gentlemen, and I would 
propose a compromise—that both gentlemen re- 
tire, and that the floor be awarded to me. [Laugh- 
| ter.] 

Mr. REAGAN. If the floor is a matter of priv- 
ilege, I would like now publicly to enter my name 
upon the privileged list, for I do desire to speak, 
and think I ought to have the floor. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to defend the right of the white man to govern 
himself. We have frequently, in the past, dis- 
| cussed the question of the right to hold the negro 

in slavery, but never before has the right of the 
| white man to self-government been disputed. Our 
| forefathers, who framed the Constitution of the 


|| United States, made concessions to, and compro- 


| mises with, the institution of negro slavery as 1t 
then existed, and those concessions and compro- 
mises the Democracy of the North are willing to 
abide by and carry out. The terms of partner- 
ship arranged by the Federal compact must be 
faithfully fulfilled by the several copartners. But 
| when any portion of our people demand of us t 
| take from the white man the right of self-gover" 
| ment, and to substitute the act of a convention 
| for the will of the people, we, as Democrats, !"- 
_ dignantly refuse obedience. No such concession 
_ is in the bond of Union. 
Conceal it under the most specious pretexts; dis- 
guise it by legal quirks and technical quibbles; y°t 
you never can deceive the people into the belie 
that you are not attempting to impose a a 
ment on the white men of Kansas against whic 
they have protested, and still protest, In every 
form in which they can legally speak. When we 
consult the Lecompton constitution itself, we ape 
| that it has never been submitted to the people he 
their approval or disapproval. We turn from t . 
' constitution to the legal authorities of the Terni 
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.. we ask the Delegate on this floor if he ap- | 


ayes this instrament; and, in the name of his 


rory 


eituency, he indignantly answers no. We 
to the legally-elected Legislature, recently 
session, and they point us to our Journal, on 
«) stands the most solemn protest against this 
)-handed usurpation. We turn to the people, 

| Joarn that a majority of ten thousand have 
eady spoken its condemnation with a voice so 
od that it must be heard, and so decided that it 

it be mistaken. 

The issue between us and those who contend 
+» the admission of Kansas is radical and fun- 
iamental. We contend that the constitution must 


the work of the people, express their will, and | 
weak with their authority. On the other side, it 


contended, that a convention, no matter how 
wnstituted, binds the people by its action. We 
tend that the people shall rule the convention; 
ir opponents, that the convention is above the 
nle, and that the people must be ruled by its 
iets. Wecontend that although the conven- 
, can frame a constitution, it cannot put it in 
eration against the consent of the people. The 
Jyoeates for the admission of Kansas contend 
t the power of the convention, like the power 
Parliament, is omnipotent, and that they can 
ye a constitution and put it in operation, not 
ly without the consent of the people, but against 
solemn protest of every man, woman, and 
d inthe Territory. ‘This is the question for 
nsideration; this the issue presented. For the 
jist ume in the history of our country has the 
reat principle of self-government been openly 
ked; for the first time we are called upon to 
Lup in the Halls of Congress to defend the 
tof white men to frame their own institutions 
wd regulate their own government. 

It is vain to seek to disguise the issue. It can- 
otand shall not be done. The question presented 
for consideration is a plain one. It admits of no 
equivocation. No ingenuity of argument, no com- 

bination of high sounding words will conceal it. 
The Lecompton convention either had the power 
toframe and putin operation a constitution, with- 
out the consent, nay, even against the wish of the 
whole people of Kansas, or it had not. If that 
convention could impose a constitution on an 
unwilling people, then Kansas should be admit- 
ted. If, on the contrary, that convention was not 
clothed with this almost omnipotent power over 
the freedom of the people, then that constitution 
should be rejected. Ifthe convention had not the 
power to foree the whole constitution upon the 
people, they had no power to force a part of it 
upon them. If it is admitted that it was neces- 
sary to submit any part of the constitution to the 
yvoval of the people, it was necessary to sub- 
mitall partsof it. The parts of a constitution are 
wlequally important, and if any part is invalid 
until it has been approved by the people, it is 
clear that all parts are equally invalid until they 
have been approved in the same manner. If the 
power given by the Legislature of Kansas author- 
ized the convention to frame a constitution and 
putit In operation, it authorized them to put it 
all in operation; not to put a part in force and 
cave another part dependent on the will of the 
people. Either the grant made by the Legisla- 
ture ta the convention ** to form a constitution,” 
included and carried with it the power to ratify 
and put it in foree without the consent, or even 
Against the consent, of the peeple, or it did not. 
The grant of power was as ample in reference 
‘0 the slavery clause as it was in reference to 
any other subject. The convention was clothed 
viuther with absolute or with qualified power. 
f absolute, it was absolute in all respects. If 
qualified, it was qualified in every respect. I 
«m determined the friends of this Lecompton 
“onstitution shall not evade the issue; that they 
shall be held to the responsibility of the measure 
nr advocate, The people of this country shall 
*rstand that you admit Kansas on the prin- 


“iple that the Lecompton convention had power | 


0 force a constitution on the people of Kansas, 


Pa every voter in the Territory had opposed 


* Part of the constitution was submitted to a vote 


ne people. If the power to put the consti- | 
Hon in Operation belonged to the convention, 


‘hen it gained no additional force by being sub- 


mitted to a vote of the people, and such submis- | 


“on was an idle ceremony. If, on the contrary, 


‘will not do for gentlemen to contend that | 


lit was necessary to give validity to the constitu- 
| tion that any part of it should be submitted for 
the approval of the people, it is an indisputable 
sequence that it was equally necessary to submit 
| the whole constitution to the people. The ar- 
gument is, that the power to ** form a constitu- 
tion’? carries with it the power to ratify and put 
such constitution in operation without the con- 
| sent of the people. The power is not to put one 
| clause, but every clause which the convention may 
think proper to incorporate, in operation; so that 
the man who predicates his advocacy of the Le- 
compton constitution on the submission of a part 
of the slavery ciause to a vote of the people, is 
acting inconsistently with his own doctrine, forif it 
was necessary to submit the slavery clause, it was 

necessary to submit the whole instrument; for the 
power over the slavery clause was as ample as it 
was over any other part of it, and no necessity 
could exist in the one case which did ngt exist in 
the other. If the vote of the people gave validity 
to the slavery clause, the balance of the instru- 
| ment was invalid, because it did not receive the 
approval of the people. 

“he President of the United States, in his very 
able message, delivered at the beginning of this 
session, felt the full force of this argument, and 
| attempted to show that there was a distinction 
made in the Kansas- Nebraska act which rendered 
it necessary that the slavery clause should be sub- 
mitted to a vote of the people, whilst the other 
provisions could be put in force without such sub- 
mission. The President says: 

© Tn the Kansas-Nebraska act, however, this requirement, 
as applicable to the whole constitution, had not been insert 
ed, und the convention were not bound by its terms to sub 
mit any other portion of the instrument to an election, except 
that which relates to the ‘domestic institution’ of slavery. 
This will be rendered clear by a simple reference to its lan- 
| guage. It was ‘not to legislate slavery into any Territory 

or State, nor to exclude it therefrom, but to leave the people 
thereof perfectly free to form and regulate their domestic 
institutions in their own way.’ According to the plain con- 
siruction of the sentence, the words § domestic institutions’ 
have a direct, as they have an appropriate reference to sla- 
very. * Domestic institulions’ are limited to the family. The 
relation between master and slave and a few others are * do 
mestic institutions,’ and are entirely distiuct from institu 
tions of a political character.’ 

I think there is nota man on this floor bold 
enough to follow this interpretation. ‘The * do- 
mestic institutions’’ of a State—what are they? 
The domestic institutions of a house refer to the 
internal affairs of such house. The domestic in- 
stitutions of a State mean its whole internal pol- 
ity; the home institutions as contradistinguished 
from those outside relations which States have 
with each other. The domestic institutions of a 
State have reference to the internal relations of 


same manner as the domestic institutions of a 
family have reference to the relations which the 
members of such family bear to each other. When 
we use the term ** domestic institutions”’ in refer- 
ence to a family, we confine and limit the mean- 
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the citizens of such State to each other, in the | 


ing of the term to those relations which exist in | 


a family. When, however, we use the words 


in reference to a State, the meaning is enlarged | 


by the connection, and it embraces the relations 
which the citizens of such State bear to each other. 
Used in this sense, a bank 1s as much a domestic 


institution as the relation of husband and wife, or | 


parent and child. ‘This is the clear meaning of 
the terms used inthe Kansas-Nebraska act. 
term ** domestic institutions,’ as used in that act, 
had reference to the domestic institutions, not of 
a family, but of a State; and the domestic insti- 
tutions of Kansas are the provisions for its gov- 
ernment found in its constitution. 

If we were to admit that the term domestic in- 
stitutions referred only to the family relations, it 
and if the provisions of the Kansas-Nebraska 
act required the provisions of the constitution of 


Kansa®relating to her domestic institutions to be | 


submitted to a vote of the people, then the Le- 


part of the organic law, for nothing but the sla- 
very clause—and that only in part—was submit- 
ted. The President admits that the term ‘“ do- 
mestic institutions’’ includes ‘$a few other rela- 
tions’’ besides those of master and servant. We 
all know that it includes a great many more, and 
those of the highestimportance. The relation of 
husband and wife, parentand child, guardian and 
ward, are universally admitted to be ‘* domestic 
|| institutions,’’ in the most confined sense in which 


compton convention most clearly violated this | 


The | 





the terms are ever used. Yet no submission of 
the legislative power in reference to any of these 
relations was made. These are the most delicate 
and important relations which we sustain. Why, 
then, were they not submitted? The President 
says the Kansas-Nebraska act required the pro- 
visions relating to the ** domestic institutions” to 
be submitted. It was not done; and, therefore, 
on his own showing the constitution is clearly in 
violation ofthe organic act. Butit may be argued 
that I have given a more enlarged signification to 
the term ‘* domestic institution”’ than the Presi- 
dent did, and that therefore my conelusions are 
unjust to him. I intend noinjustice, and will be 
guilty of none where I know it, and more espe- 
cially to our Chief Magistrate, whom I honor and 
respect. But I do not intend to let this matter 
pass from me until [have shown that even in re- 
lation to slavery, the Lecompton convention has 
not complied with the President’s interpretation 
of the organic act. 

The President contends that it was the duty of 
the convention to submit the slavery question to 
a vote of the people. Was this done? If it was 

| not, then the action of the convention is in viola- 
tion of the law of Congress, and is therefore void. 
Was the slavery clause submitted toa vote of the 
people? No one dare contend that it was. The 
only question submitted to be voted upon was the 
importation of slaves from places without the Ter- 
ritory. Slavery, as it existed in the Territory, 
was not only not submitted, but, on the contrary, 
it was fixed and established, so that all who were 
slaves at that time, and all their descendants, 
throughout all time to come, were to be and re- 
main slaves. And not only was this true, but the 
voter was compelled to vote for this continuance 
of slavery before he would be allowed to even vote 
for prohibiting the importation of slaves, for it is 
to be remembered that the tickets were ** For the 
Constitution,” or ** For the Constitution without 
Slavery.’? The ticket was all the time ** For the 
Constitution’’—never against it. ** For the Con- 
stitution,’’ with all its slavery clauses, was the 
ticket. Now, if the President’s construction is 
correct, the question of slavery should have been 
submitted to a vote of the people. Nota part of 
the question, but the whole question of slavery. 
Not simply whether any more slaves should be 
imported, but whether slavery should continue to 
exist. The law provides that the State is to be 
admitted with or without slavery, as the people 
should determine. Notwithstanding this provis- 
ion of the organic law, slavery was fastened upon 
them by the Lecompton constitution without their 
consent, and no opportunity was afforded them to 
vote on that question. Is this what you define 
‘*leaving the people perfectly free to form and 
regulate their domestic institutions in their own 
way ?’’ Is this your interpretation of the mean- 
ing of that boasted law extending popular sover- 
eignty ? Let us examine this question still further. 
Not only was the slavery question not submit- 
ted, but before the voter was permitted to deposit 
his ballot on the future importation of slaves, he 
might be required to take an oath to support the 
constitution ifadopted. He was required to swear 
to support what he might desire to vote against. 
The history of the Old World furnishes instances 
where oaths of allegiance have been required from 
a conquered people, but never before in our free 
land has an American citizen been insulted, when 
he approached the polls to deposit his ballot, with 
a demand to swear allegiance to a constitution 
| which was not adopted, and which he might not 


|| desire to have adopted. If f had been a citizen of 


| Kansas, I would have regarded such a demand an 


|| accusation against my patriotism, and an insult to 
would include a great many things besidesslavery; | 


my manhood. JI would not have taken it, and I 
| would therefore have been disfranchised. But I 
will waive the implied charge of treason, which 
lies in the demand to take such an oath, and which 
was intended to drive high-minded men away 
from the polls, and I will take it for granted that 
the voter was willing to secure his rights by such 
degradation. The next question is, was the oath 
_one which a man could safely take? Follow me, 
whilst I examine this question. The first section 
| of the seventh article of the Lecompton constitu- 
| tion reads as follows: 


| 


“The right of property is before and higher than any con- 
stitutional sanction, and.the right of the owner of a siave to 

uch slave and its increase isthe same, a dis asinviolable 
| as the right of the owner of any property whatever.” 
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Is this the declaration of a legal and constitu- 
tional truth? Js it true that the right of property 
in a slave rests on the same foundation as that of 
a horse oracow? We are told in that great good 
Book, that when God had deluged the earth and 
destroyed the antediluvian race, except Noah and 
his family, he madea solemn covenant with Noah, 
as the representative and father of the tribes and 
nations of men that were to live in the countless 
ages of future time; a part of which covenant is 
in this beautiful and impressive language: ‘* And 
the fear of you, and the dread of you, shall be 
upon every beast of the earth and upon every fowl 
of the air; upon all that moveth upon the earth, 
and upop all the fishes in the sea; into your hand 
are they delivered.’’ Upon this grand and glori- 
ous covenant with the great Creator of the uni- 
verse, we predicate our title to property in ani- 
mals—but man is not included. ‘The right to the 
** beasts of the field, the birds of the air, and the 
fishes of the sea,’’ is derived from the covenant 
of the rainbow; and wherever its triumphal arch 
spans the heavens with its web of brilliant beams, 
the rightof man to such property is acknowledged 
and respected. This right of property does in- 
deed stand above human laws and constitutions 
—it comes from Deity; and it will remain above 
human constitutions as long as the bright bow in 
tle clouds shall gild the heavens ** when storms 
prepare to part.’”” 
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Now, I will not dispute the right of our south- | 


ern brethren to their slaves, but that right comes 
from the local enactment of the State; it is not 
derived from the law of God, but is the creature 
of human legislauon. The right to hold a slave 
is a matter of positive enactment, and, being but 


a human law, can be repealed by the legislative 


authority of any country where it exists. 

I am as willing to carry out the compromises 
of the Constitution on this subject, in good faith, 
as any other man. | respect the right possessed 
by Virginia and all the southern States over s!a- 
very, within their limits, and | would not interfere 
with it. ‘The jurisdiction over the subject is in 
their hands. But when I am asked to support it 
as a fundamental truth, that the right to hold a 
‘*slave and its increase’’ is a right above the 
reach of law and constitutions, Icannotdoit. It 
is notso. There is no statesman who will dare 
contend for such a doctrine. If it be true, then 
slavery never can be abolished; and if we admit 
Kansas into the Union on the Lecompton con- 
stituuion, slavery must continue to exist there 
through all time tocome. The Legislature can- 
not abolish it, for it stands above the law. Con- 
stitutional conventions cannot overthrow it, for 
the voter in Kansas is required to swear to sup- 


|| only was the voter to take such an oath, but every 


portitas * higher than any constitutional sane- | 


tion.”’ Think of it, my Democratic friends who 


vote for the admission of Kansas on the Lecompton 
constitution. 


You say that it was a fair submis- | 


sion of the slavery question to require a voter to | 


swear to support it as a fundamental truth, that 
the right of a slaveholder to his ** slave and its 
increase’’ stands on the same basis as the right 
of the farmer to hisox. ‘*Go home, if you can; 


go home, if you dare,’’ and tell your constituents | 


that you supported a constitution which required 
the citizen to take an oath to support such doc- 


trines before he was permitted to vote, and that || 


you called that a fair submission of the constitu- 
tion, 
forced Kansas into the Union with a constitution 
which declares slavery above the reach of consti- 


Yes, go home and tell them that you have | 


tutional prohibition, and that, although the peo- | 


ple may change the constitution, they never can 
abolish slavery, for the right of the master to the 
** slave and its increase is higher than all consti- 
tutional sanctions.’’ Tell the people who elected 
you that you have given up all the Territories to 


slavery; that the slaveowner has the right, ac- | 


cording to the Dred Scott decision, to take his 
slave property into any of the Territories of the 
Union, and that you have established it as a fun- 
damenial truth, that constitutional conventions 
and Legislatures have no greater power to abol- 
ish it than they have to abolish the title of an 
* owner to his ox orhis horse. Yes, tell them that 
slavery is universal, and that they must submit 
to it. 

My Democratic colleagues from Pennsylvania 
who vote to force the Lecompton constitution on 


Kansas, go home and tell our people that slavery || clearly in violation of the Constitution of the Uni- || ratify that which is not in existence 


Sea 
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—— 
pony has been declared by you to be above every Democrat in the Senate, voted for Toombs’, 
egislative enactments and constitutional provis- i| bill, which declared them void. Now, that perty 
ions; that the gradual emancipation bill passed || had succeeded in electing their officers at af... 
by the patriotic and philanthropic fathers of the || election, and the power to repeal the unjust 
glorious old Keystone is void; and that slavery | oppressive laws of which they complained, wa 
yet exists in full vigor in the land of Penn. My | in their own hands. We, as Democrats, rather 
northern Democratic friends from the old original | regretted the result of this election, as jt Was 
thirteen States, if this doctrine is true as enunci- | looked upon as a Republican triumph; but ti, 
ated in the Lecompton constitution—and you say | election was a fair one, and we were perfeci|y 
by your votes that it is true—then slavery exists || willing to submit. Not so the Lecompton oy. 
in the northern part of the old thirteen States as | vention. Let me turn the attention of members 
completely as it does in Alabama or South Caro- || to the second article of the schedule to the [». 
lina. If it is true that constitutions cannot pro- | compton constitution. It provides as follows: 
hibit, nor Legislatures abolish, then slavery is ||“ All laws now in force in the Territory of Kansas, which 
| 


fair 
and 


universal, and exists everywhere. Ee eo poe — ee —_ contione and be 
r . r _ || of force until altered, amended, or repealed by a Legisia; 
Nor was this all. Not only was the voter re assembled under the provisions of this constitution.» ae 
quired to take an oath to support the clause I have | ; i 
quoted, but the whole constitution. Now, the | The free-State Legislature elected in Octolje, 
fourteenth article of the schedule of the Lecomp- | is thus blotted out of existence. It might assem. 
ton constyytion provides as follows: |, ble and adjourn, but it could not change the laws 
“* After the year 1864, whenever the Legislature shall think | —!tS power of legislation was gone. The only 
it necessary to amend, alter, or change this constitution, they || way the laws in force on the 7th of November, 


shall recommend to the electors at the next general elec- | 1857, could be ** altered or repealed ,”’ was by 
tion, two thirds of the members of each House concurring, . 


to vote for or against calling a convention, and if it shail | Legislature elected under the provisions of the 
appear that a majority of all citizens of the State have voted || Lecompton constitution. The October election 
, for a convention, the Legislature shall, at its next regular || was treated as though it had never taken place; 
ee = peer = rod mcony Apes dig || and the existence of the officers then chosen was 
as there may be ‘ se Ds f ; : 
nr be aooe in the sane wadhadt, oa the a specen, and completely ignored. Now, permit me to ask, Whit 
by the same electors that choose the Representatives. Said | right did the Kansas-Nebraska act secure to the 
_ delegates, so elected, shall meet within three months after || people? We must answer, the right of electing 
sud tection, for he, prose of sewing, amnang, gr || their own lew-makers, and making ther ov 
<0 aflont the rights of property in the ownership of slaves.” I laws. And this right was guarantied to them so 
; : || long as they remained a Territory. Now, a |e- 
The Legislature may provide for any amend- || gally-and fairly elected Legislature has assembled 
ment they may deem proper, except the right to || since tie 7th of November last; that Legislature 
amend the constitution so that slavery could be | has passed many important laws; those laws 
abolished and Kansas be made a free State. Sla- | have been signed and approved by Governor Dep- 
very is to be fastened upon them forever. Not ] ver—are now on the statute-book. If youadmit 
| Kansas with this Lecompton constitution, those 
| laws are thereby repealed. And the right of |v- 
gislation secured by the Kansas-Nebraska act is 
negatived and nullified. “This, gentlemen, is tiv 
| constitution which we have been so often and 
|. triumphantly told was a legal instrument, made 
| in obedience to that ‘* enabling act,’’ the Kansas- 








officer of every class and kind who might be elected | 
through all time to come, is required to swear to 
support this and every other clause of this ex- 
traordinary constitution. Will my Democratic 
friends still contend that the slavery clause was 
fairly submitted? Let me ask whether there is 


a northern man on this floor or elsewhere, who || Nebraska bill. This provision, too, the voter was 
would swear to support a constitution which fast- || required to swear he would support. My Dem- 
ened slavery upon the people of Kansas forever, | ocratic friends, will you dare to tell me this was 
and which prohibits its abolition through all time || a fair submission of the slavery clause, hedged 


i| 
: || around, as as, 1e strous enui- 
to come? nd it was, by the most monstrous e 
| 
| 





But I have not done with this branch of the case. || ciation of siartling principles, which voters were 

| required to swear they would support as an equis- 
alent for the privilege of voting ? 

The slavery question has never been submit- 


We have been told that the Lecompton constitu- | 
tion is a legal instrument; that it is made in con- | 
formity to law, and in obedience to the provisions | 
of the Kansas-Nebraskaact? What will my Dem- | ted to a vote of the people. The President says 
ocratic friends say, when I assure them that not | the organic law required such a submission, and, 
only is this not so, but that the Lecompton con- | therefore, the Lecompton constitution is not, on 
stitution not only violates, but actually repeals, | his own showing, a legal instrument. 
the Kansas-Nebraska act? I desire the attention | I have run this matter out in detail, for the ben- 
of the committee to this matter; for, of all the | efit of that very respectable body of Democrats on 
infamous devices ever contrived by cunning and | this floor who, with the President, base their sup- 

| 

| 

| 


unprincipled men to deprive the people of their || port of this measure on the submission of the sla- 
right of self-government, I consider this the most | very question. Gentlemen, you cannot stand on 
And, here, I | such a platform. It is too narrow. If you admit 
must call the attention of members to the dates | that the slavery question should have been su)- 
of these transactions. I will raise the curtain and | mitted, it has not been done; and the failure to do 
give them a peep at the actors behind the scenes. || what you say was required under the organiclaw, 
The delegates to the Lecompton convention were | should compel you, on your own principles, to 
elected in June—the Legislature had repealed the | oppose the admission of Kansas on the Lecomp- 
test oaths—and the intention of the free-State party | ton constitution. You have two horns of a di- 
to vote in October had been openly proclaimed, | lemma. You must either construe the law to meal) 
and was well understood throughout the Terri- || thatthe convention had power to force the const- 
tory. The convention assembled in September, || tution on the people whether they were willing of 
-and although their labors could have been com- unwilling, or you must, with the President, con- 
pleted ina week, they appointed committees, and || tend, that the organic law, which he construes 
adjourned until the 19th of October. || into an ‘* enabling act,’’ required the submission 
The object of this long adjournment is obvious || of the slavery question to a vote of the people. if 

to every mind—the convention desired to know || you take the former, then you give mere delega'es 


. ; | , - f 
the result of thatelection, as it would demonstrate | despotic power. If the latier, the constitutions 
in violation of your ‘* enabling act,’’ and is most 


which party was in the majority in the eens ' 

they could then see whether it would do to sub- | clearly void. The choice is before you—take 
mit the constitution with its slavery provisions to | which horn you will. 

| a fair vote of the people. They could also take The extraordinary power claimed for the Le 
proper precautions to deprive the free-State Le- || compton convention is derived from the mer 
gislature, if that party succeeded at the election, || election of the delegates. We are told by honor- 
of allpower. The October election was held, and || able gentlemen that, by the election of o_o 
the free-State men swept the State, and elected all || the people ratify the constitution which the ie 
the officers. Since the organization of the Terri- || gates may afterwards form. I must beg to “' 
tory, they had been deprived of all political power; _sent from this monstrous doctrine. At the = 
they had been driven from the polls at the first | of such election no constitution has been mane . 
election by armed bands; they were afterwards | and, consequently, none is before the people - 


‘disfranchised by test oaths, so odious, and so | consideration. How, then, can they a. 


adroitly arranged and deeply laid. 


| 
| 
| 
| 








yet exists in Pennsylvania—that the title to slave || ted States, that every Democrat on this floor, and || tion of delegates determines only who shall be 
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to draw up a constitution, and nothing 

settles whether a Democrat or a Repub- 
‘ican shall be chosen; or, to apply the rule to Kan- 
. determines whether pro-slavery or free-State 


delegated 
more. It 


sas, it 
men shall be delegates. 
cise and nothing more. The i wi 
1g not in existence 1s not in issue; its provisions 


re not known, and cannot be passed upon. 


It determines nothing 


Rut it is contended that when we delegate the | 


power to a convention to * form a constitution,’’ 
this includes not only the power to *‘ form,’ or 
draw up, the instrument, but also to ratify and 


gives no greater validity to the instrument drawn 
than is given by contracting parties to a mere 





clerk who embodies the terms of their agreement | 


|| in legal form. They are but agreements, unexe- 


The constitution which || 


nyt itinforee. I regard this as a monstrous doc- | 


cine; one that cannot be sustained on any fair 
ind legitimate construction of the terms. To 


«form a constitution’? means to draw up and ar- | 


range the provisions of such an instrument in 


ijetnodical shape. The agents employed are mere | 


clerks or attorneys, clothing the contract between | 


the members of society in legal phrases and set | 


terms of art. 


We may gain great light on this subject by first | 


determining upon a proper definition for that tech- 
yical word constitution. 


We hear the term in courts and Congress—in | 
the pulpitand the press; but it is not an easy mat- | 
ter to find a true and exact definition of its mean- | 
ing. We have in our country agreat many kinds | 
of written constitutions; but an exact idea of the | 


import of the word is, perhaps, not very generally 
had. 

Some years since, in the Senate Chamber of the 
United States, two of the intellectual giants of the 
last generation struggled for the mastery. They 
were endeavoring to give adefinition to that word 
constitution. Websterand Calhoun have passed 
away; but, thanks to the art of printing, their 
thoughts still live. Mr. Calhoun, in his speech 
in reply to Mr. Webster, on the 26th of Febru- 
ary, 1833, defined the Constitution of the United 
States to be a **compact’’ between the several 
States. 


Mr. Webster admitted that the ‘* Constitution | 


was founded on a compact”’ between the whole 
people of the United States, and not between the 
several States as States. I refer to these defi- 
nitions, not to renew the controversy as to whether 
our Constitution is a confederation of the people 
or acompact between the States, but only to show 
what these enlightened statesmen defined it to be. 


| have always concurred with Mr. Calhoun in his || 


definition of the term. 
be properly given. 
Mr. SINGLETON. I would like to know who 


I think none other could 


itis that the people make the compact with? Who | 


is the other contracting party ? 

Mr. MONTGOME y I will tell you. Ac- 
cording to the definition of Mr. Calhoun, the Con- 
stitution of the United States was a compact be- 
tween the States; according to Mr. Webster’s 
definition, it was a compact between the people of 
the whole country. The gentleman seke whom 
the people of a State compact with? Why,each 
man compacts with all the rest. A constitution 
may be defined to be the compact or contract made 
by the citizens of a State, each one with all the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








rest, defining the principles on which the associa- | 
tion is tobe conducted. The citizens of a district | 


0! country agree to form themselves into a body 
politic; the individual members compact or agree 
‘o give up certain portions of their individual 
rights, to take upon themselves certain burdens in 
consideration of the mutual advantages of secu- 


"ity, protection, and power, which flow from the 
association, 


This is the highest and most important compact | 


that ever has or ever can be made by the race of 
man. None other is exactly like it or can com- 
are with it in the importance of its objects or the 
steatness of its results. Inevery other compact, 
after the agreement is drawn up, it must be rat- 


ified and confirmed by the contracting parties. It. 


‘atters not how learned the attorney, agent, clerk, 
e delegate employed to put the contract in form, 
= how greatly he may be celebrated for his wis- 
-= and integrity, after he has completed his part 
' the work the instrument is of no validity, it 
remains a mere blank until it receives the appro- 
“ation of the parties. 

Is it possible that we will be told the agree- 
— contract, or compact of a sovereign State 
: 7. hot require as great solemnities as the most 
rivial agreement between man and man ? No, the 





cuted, until they have received the approbation of 
the high contracting parties—the one at the ballot- 
box, the only wa 
their consent; and the other by the signature of 
the prrties. Here permit me to embody the lan- 
guage of ** the god-like Webster.’’ Speaking of 
| the Constitution of the United States, he says: 


“Tt is to be remembered that the Constitution began to 
speak only after its adoption. Until then it was but a pro- 
posal, a mere draft of an instrument. It was like a deed 
drawn up, but not executed. The convention had framed 
it, sent it to Congress, then sitting under the Confederation. 
| Congress had it transmitted to the State Legislatures, and 
by the latter it was laid before the conventions of the people 
of the several Btates. All this while it was inoperative. It 
had received no stamp of authority ; it spoke no language. 
But when ratified by the people, then it had a voice, and 
spoke authentically. 
| sanction of the popular will, and was to be received as the 
| expression of that will.’ 


It can matier nothing whether we agree with 
Mr. Calhoun or Mr. Webster in their definition 
of the nature of our Federal Constitution; all I 
desire to show is, that, after it was drawn, it had 
to be ratified by the contracting parties. It mat- 
ters not whether it is considered as a compact be- 
tween the several States, or as a compact between 
| the people of the whole Union, still it was invalid 
until it had the sanction of the people, whose com- 
| pact or contract it was. 
| Mr.SINGLETON. Then I wish to knowif 
| it be a compact, unless it be sanctioned and ap- 
| proved by all the people, is it binding on those 
who refuse to give it their sanction? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. It is a fundamental 

| principle of society that the majority shall rule. 
| The Constitution of the United States was a 
| compact between the several States, and the States 
| ratified it. A State constitution is a compact be- 
tween the people of the State, and the people must 
ratify it. I trust the honorable gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Bocock] will notice how easy itis 
to answer his ingenious argument, that the Con- 
stitution of the United States was not ratified by 
| the people. 
There are several kinds of compacts, but I know 
| of none which does not require the consent of the 
high contracting parties afteritisdrawn. Leagues 
and treaties are both international compacts, yet 
after the terms of the instrument have been agreed 
upon, and signed by the commissioners or dele- 
gates of the contracting powers, the league or 
treaty has no validity, until it is approved and 
sanctioned by the sovereign power of the several 
nations interested. A constitutional compact is 
a branch of the same family, but higher in au- 
thority and greater in importance. What satis- 
factory reasons can be urged why delegates can- 
| not bind the nations for whom they compact in 
leagues and treaties, that will not apply with 
greater force, and more convincing clearness, to a 
constitutional compact? I confidently say there 
isnone. The right of the people to ratify their 
constitution is such an important power, so indis- 
| pensable to good government, and such a safe- 
guard to national freedom, that I regard it as in- 
alienable. 

But it would not weaken my position if I were 
to admit that the people might delegate away this 
right; but in such a case, the terms of the grant 
should be made in the clearest language, and the 
most unquestionable form. Such a power is never 
to be derived from mere inference. It could not 
arise from a grant of the power ‘to form a con- 
stitution.’’? ‘This is clearly shown in the case of 
the Constitution of the United States. The power 
was given to the convention ‘* to form a constitu- 
tion;’’ yet, the delegates, composed of the great- 
est men our country ever produced, decided that 
after the instrument was drawn up, it should be 
submitted to the people for ratification. I know 
it may be said that the Constitution of the United 
| States was not submitted to a vote of the people; 
| but it was, under the direction of Congress, sub- 
| mitted to a vote of delegates chosen by the people 
| for that purpose; and the concurring action of the 

convention and of Congress shows incontestably 
that they esteemed the power to form, and the 
ower to ratify, as entirely distinct and separate. 
Nor will it do to say,as the honorable gentleman 
| from South Carolina [Mr. Kerrr] did, in his 








mere power to draw up a constitutional compact |) manly and eloquent speech, that State constitu- 


Every word in it had received the | 
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| tions and the Constitution of the United States 


are different in character. They are both consti- 
tutional compacts, differing slightly in their pro- 
| visions, but exactly identical in character. Mr. 
| Webster, in the great speech to which I have 
already referred, says: . 
* We do not need to be informed in this country what a 
| constitution is. Is it not an idea perfectly familiar, defi- 
nite, and well settied? We are at no loss to understand what 
is meant by the constitution of one of the States ; and the 
| Constitution of the United States speaks of itself as being 
an instrument of the same nature.’ 
This is the language of the greatest constitu- 
| tional lawyer our country ever produced, and I 
place his opinion against that of the honorable 
gentleman from South Carolina. 

Constitutions may differ in their provisions, but 
still they are none the less constitutional com- 
| pacts; and being the basis on which the law-mak- 
| ing power rests, are properly called fundamental 
laws. The power of the Legislature to pass laws 
must always be in subordination to the warrant 
of attorney contained in the constitution, The 
| law-making power must act in strict subordina- 
| tion to the limitations of the constitution; and, 
like all other agents, when they exceed the powers 
| granted, their acts are not binding on the people; 
hence it is called a fundamental law. 

But, beyond this there is no resemblance be- 
| tween a constitution and a law, and the arguments 
| founded on such a resemblance have no solid foun- 
_dation. ‘The consent of the people to the laws 
| passed by their Legislature is express, and not im- 
| plied, and is found in the warrant of attorney con- 
| tained in the constitution, which authorizes the 
| Legislature to pass laws. A law is from its very 
| nature an act of sovereignty. A law is defined to 
| be arule of human conduct *‘ prescribed by the su- 
preme power of a State.’’ If the Legislature was 
| not supreme their legislation would not be bind- 
| ing, and would want the essential requisite of a 
'law. Ifthe Legislature were to passa law which 
| was made dependent on the approval of the people 
| for its validity, such law, although afterwards ap- 
proved by the people, would be void, because the 
power of legislation must rest with, and be exer- 
cised by, the Legislature. Willany one contend, 
however, that, if a constitutional convention were 
to make the legal validity of the constitution de- 
pend on the approval of the people, it would 
therefore be void? No man will say so. And 
therein consists the difference. Legislation is the 
act of a supreme power, their act isa finality; but 
a constitutional convention has only the power to 
draw up the provisions of acompact; but its rat- 
ification belongs to the contracting parties—the 
peuple. The distinction is clear oa obvious, and 
no unprejudiced inquirer can be misled by reason- 
ing founded on analogies drawn from the acts of a 
Legislature. 

I will conclude my remarks on this branch of 
the case with the following quotation from the 
Federalist, No. 43. Speaking of the old Articles 
of Confederation, the writer says: 

“ Resting on no better foundation than the consent of the 
State Legislatures, it has been exposed to frequent and in 
tricate questions concerning the validity of its powers ; and 
has, in some instances, given birth to the enormous doctrine 
of a right of legislative repeal. Owing its ratification to a 
law of a State, it has been contended that the same author- 
| ity might repeal the law by which it was ratified. However 

gross a heresy it may be to maintain that a party to a com- 

pact has a right to revoke that compact, the doctrine itself 
| has had respectable advocates. The possibility of a ques- 
tion of this nature proves the necessity of laying the foun- 
dations of our national Government deeper than in the mere 
sanction of delegated authority. The fabric of American 
empire ought to rest on the solid basis of the consent of the 
people. The streams of national power ought to flow im- 
mediately from that pure, original fountain of all legitimate 
| authority.” 
| I have thus shown, both by reason and author- 

ity, that the constitution framed at Lecompton 

should have been submitted to a fair and full vote 
of the people of Kansas. 

It is, however, contended that there are prece- 

dents where constitutions have been formed and 

utin operation without submission to the people. 
if might be a sufficient answer to say, that I have 
established the rule for which I contend from prin- 
ciple, and precedents can never change principles. 
Precedents are changed and molded by circum- 
stances; but principles are eternal and unchanye- 
able. But I will admit that instances of this kind 
| may be found, but they prove nothing. In those 

cases, the people waived their rights, and are 
| estopped by their acquiescence; but the people of 
| Kansas have never waived theirs. The Lecompton 
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constitution has never been ratified by the péople, 
and they protestagainst it going into operation until 
ithas beenapproved. Constitutions have been put 
1) Operation in several States without a submission 
toa vote of the people, but those were cases where 
the constitution met with the approval of the large 
hody of the people whose contract it was. But I 
here defy the production of a precedent of a con- 
stitution being forced upon an unwilling people, 
who have repudiated it by every means in their 
power. When such a precedent can be found, 
then I will look into it; until then, I desire to hear 
no more of precedents. But even if we were to 
consider it as a question to be ruled by precedent, 
the force of authority is greatly in favor of sub- 
mission. I think there is nét a single State now 
in this Union whose constitution, either as an ori- 
ginal or amended instrument, has not been submit- 
ted to a vote of the people. I here give a table, 
shewing the dates at which the constitutions of 
the several States have been voted upon. I have 
scen it frequently published in the RO eEP ES. 
and have never seen it contradicted; and so far 
as I have any personal knowledge, it is correct: 


COOTER oo cc cc cccccnsscocccecnase November 13, 1849 
EEE.» onus oka V0.0 848054000o bRaT October 5, 1818 
SN ch vos tietsee se stysbees Ist Monday October, 1839 
SUMMONS. 000s 06600 cbs) obKsbonwsh's de cs R 2, DRED 
BMA ROs cove cewececerese covesecepnn ded August 4, 1851 
Dl ccssecaae i Riathks bcs aeauniie i hihi sem te oseeselil August 3, 1846 
REY 0.0.00bib 000050 s00,bn00veentconpree cncnge 850 
Ns a ee hed bbs savas bieedeect November 2, 1852 
NOES bids hab iE BOb <6 Sar débcb Wane ecdoke'a dv0e a 1520 
PEE 0 snares ines 0. spn swhe bed ween, ined June 4, 1851 
ND so 5 nnn nk cb hte HERES RAM DRS ORDO 1730 
GS Sass 55k. Jane <5 cua 6b aseeesesadcursaee 1819 
ec LUTTE EEE et January 4, 1836 
DOORN O ss 058 5 60505 0) seo os ptotuebit December 2, 1831 
ae ee ssitnde ines’ ise iin eeenials 1839 
eee October, 1832 
ENR tad Cong cous Onpssehs ocean November 5, 1850 
I, cu Beis cH4566d 00 000 bUeONe Bl \ugust 13, 1844 
oy fae oendinee tele November 2, 1846 
PPO SUR s 5a sen cansn<aebpueye November 9, 1835 
DG shan 0s kh Shows dene ee sheets cansneuke June 17, 1852 
EE SEP Co bbbctiudetet este November 21, 22, 1841 
PINE os vv ds he sectwe vuvdchnd ctvasceut March, 1835 
cane wean ise sesmensisncwoenh pie October 13, 1855 
Bs a daie chiawananduditien aioe October 23, 24, 25, 1851 
Rah Noh inhass nae 46 549403 bene he belen April, 1848 
MPS 55 Gaby ss Keoneesebavevadverees July 19, 1820 
oer Mamupateive sce s0c6s 000k ssvsicnee’ September, 1792 
I ac vsensmennsedsececnedsschbenseps 1838 
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Vermont.. his axe ee 


1 have shown that there is nothing in the mere 
authority * to form a constitution’? which author- 
izes the convention to put such constitution in 


foree, without a submission of the instrument to | 


a vote of the people. 

Now the question recurs as to the.intention of 
the people of Kansas when they elected the dele- 
gates to the Lecompton convention. It will be 
remembered that only one party participated at 
that election. The pro-slavery party in the Ter- 
ritory elected all the delegates. Now, what was 
their intention? Did they intend that the con- 
vention should * form’’ a constitution, and put 
it in force without submitting it to a vote of the 
people? That no such intention was entertained, 
is incontestably shown, by a variety of circum- 
stances. Previous to the election of delegates, 
ledges were required by the party from many of 
the candidates, that the corfstitution when formed 
should be submitted for approval or rejection toa 
vote of the people. Upon these pledges the party 
voted. Amongst others, Calhoun gave a pledge, 
that **the constitution’’—not a clause or section 
of it, but * the constitution’’—should be submitted 
io a full and fair vote of the people. I do not re- 
fer to these pledges for the purpose of arraigning 
these delegates for a violation of their plighted 
faith, as was claimed by my colleague, (Mr. Pun.- 
i.ips;] that isa matter between them and the peo- 
ple whom they deluded and betrayed. I merely 
mention it to show that no party in Kansas ever 
understood that the constitution should be put in 
operation withouta vote of the people. But 1 may 
be permitted to say, in passing, that the man who 
violated his solemn pledge given to his own party; 
who betrayed the constituency by whom he was 


clected, who, if we may rely on the testimony | 


recently taken in Kansas, is a party to the most 
disgraceful and outrageous frauds ever perpetrated 
upon a free people, is hardly a fit person,to carry 
the election returns of this distracted Territory in 
lis pocket, and when Kansas has been admitted, 
give certificates of election to whom he pleases. 


In July last, a pro-slavery convention of dele- | 
gates from all parts of the Territory assembled at | 


| Governor Walker. 
neither party in Kansas ever intended that the 
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Lecompton. A resolution was offered pled ing || a right to speak through dele 


the support of the party to the constitution which 
might be formed, whether it was submitted to a 
vote of the people or not. Buta single delegate 
voted for that proposition in all that large conven- 


tion, and every other delegate voted against it. 


Governor Walker, as is well known, was an open | 
advocate of the submission of the whole consti- | 


tution. That convention called upon him to ad- 
dress them, which he did in his usual clear and 
convincing style, and when he had closed his re- 
marks the convention indorsed his principles and 
pledged him their zealous support. 

There, now, is the declaration of that party, 
after the election of delegates, but before the con- 
vention assembled at Lecompton, in favor of sub- 
mitting the constitution to a vote of the people, 
and an unequivocal indorsement of the course of 
Here, then, we learn, that 


constitution should be put in force without it was 


| first approved by a full and fair vote of the peo- 
| ple. 


Let us now go outside of the Territory and see 


the opinion entertained on this question by the | 
| Democratic party. The Kansas-Nebraska bill, | 
| passed by that party, declared as a legal and fun- | 


damental truth, ‘* that the people’’—not a con- 
vention of delegates—but ‘* the people should be 
left perfectly free to form and regulate their do- 


| mestic institutions in their own way.’’ The Cin- 


slavery, and be admitted into the Union upon | 


cinnati convention, representing all parts of our 


mighty Confederacy, declared in most emphatic | 
terms, ‘* that we recognize the right of the people | 


of all the Territories, including Kansas and Ne- 
braska, acting through the legally and fairly ex- 
pressed will of a majority of actual residents, and 
whenever the number of inhabitants justifies it, 
to form a constitution, with or without domestic 


terms of perfect equality with the other States.” 

This is a recognition, not of the rights of a 
convention, but of the people, to form a constitu- 
tion; and, as if in prophetic anticipation of the 
events which have subsequently occurred, the res- 


olution declares the manner in which this recog- | 


nized right of the people shall be exercised. It 
was not onl} to be the legally,” but “ fairly, 


/expressed will of a majority of actual resi- 
| dents.”’ 


If we were to believe the statements of gentle- 
men on this floor, the question is not whether the 


| constitution reflects the will of the ** majority of 


| tion. 


the actual residents,’’ nor whether that will has 
not only been ‘* legally’’ and * fairly’’ expressed 
in its favor, but simply whether the Lecompton 
constitution was the work of the convention. The 
Cincinnati convention thought that the will of the 
majority of actual residents should be consulted. 
I think sotoo. That convention thought that the 
election at which this will of the people was ex- 
pressed should not only be a legal buta fair elec- 
I think so too; and in the name of that 


_ convention, and by its authority, I demand an in- 


vestigation into the frauds attending the forma- 
tion of the Lecompton constitution. 

Upon this platform, with this interpretation, 
we went into the great contest of 1856. The 


_ people relied on these solemn pledges and we tri- 


umphed. I gave a part of those pledges to the 
people of my home amongst the hills, hundreds 


of miles away; that part shall never be forfeited 


| nor violated. 


hood and the friends of my maturer years, that 
those were the principles of my party, and they 


confided in me; and although they cannot hear 


me now, | confidently repeat the declaration in 
the face of the American Congress. I stand now, 
as I then stood, on the Cincinnati platform, and 
contend now, as I contended then, for the inalien- 
able right of the people to govern themselves. 
The President of our choice was triumphantly 
elected on this platform; and deeply impressed 
with these truths, he said in his inaugural message: 
“Tt is the imperative and indispensable duty of the Gov- 


ernment of the United States to secure to every resident in- 
habitant [of Kansas) the free and independent expression 


of his opinion by his vote. This sacred right of each indi- | 


vidual must be preserved !”” 


This language is too clear to need comment. 


‘It is the imperative duty of the Government to | 


secure to every resident inhabitant’’—not to a 
convention of d opens the free and independ - 
ent expression of his opinion by his vote.’’ Not 


I told the companions of my child- | 
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: tes, but ** by his 

_vote,”’ directly, freely, and independently. 

But I must pass on. A Governor was to be a 
pointed to rule the Territory. A southern aoe 
tleman, with a national reputation, eminently dis. 
tinguished for his ability asa statesman, had bee 
selected for this place, General Cass, commun), 
cating to Robert J. Walker his appointment, y 
the direction of the President, gave him the fol 
lowing instructions: 

“The regular Legislature of the Territory having 
ized the assembling of a convention to form a cons 
io be accepted or rejected by Congress under the 
of the Federal Constitution, the people of Kansas have the 
right to be protected in the peaceful election of delegates for 
such a purpose, under such authority ; and the convention 
itself has a right to similar protection in the Opportunity for 
tranquil and undisturbed deliberation. When such a con- 
stitution shall be submitted to the people of the Territory 
they must be protected in the exercise of their right of Voting 
for or against that instrument ; and the fair expression of 
the popular will must not be interrupted by fraud or vio. 
| lence.”? 

Here, then, we have the interpretation given by 
the President and his Cabinet to the Kansas-Ne. 
_braska law and the Cincinnati platform. The 
language is not equivocal, doubtful, or conditional: 
it is notif the convention submit the constitution, 
but it is undoubting, unhesitating, having in view 
a fixed event. ‘* When sucha constitution shal} 
be submitted to the people of the Territory, the 
must be protected in the exercise of voting for or 
|| against that instrument.’’ It was not the right 
_ of the people to vote on the slavery clause, nor on 
the ‘* domestic institution,’’ but ‘* for or against 
the constitution.”’ 

Governor Walker accepted the appointment in 
the following bold, clear, and explicit avowal of 
his understanding of the requirements of the law 

and of its interpretation by the President and his 
| Cabinet: 
| 


author. 
Litution, 
Provisions 


**T understand that you and all your Cabinet cordially 
concur in the opinion expressed by me, that the actual bona 
fide residents of the Territory of Kansas, by a fair and reg- 
ular vote, unaffected by fraud or violence, must be permitted, 
in adopting their State constitution, to decide for themselves 
what shall be their social institutions. ’’ 

Nor isthisall. In his inaugural message, Gov- 
ernor Walker put the matter beyond all contro- 
versy. No man can mistake it. There is no 
room for equivocation or denial. The message 
was published, at the time, throughout the whole 
length and breadth of the land. It was forwarded 
to the President, and filed in the archives of the 
nation with the Secretary of State, and remains 
there now. The Governor says: 

‘* With these views, well known to the President and 
Cabinet, and approved by them, I accepted the appointment 
of Governor of Kansas. My instructions from the Presi 
dent, through the Secretary of State, under date of the sith 
| of March last, sustain ‘ the regular Legislature of the Ter- 
| ritory’ in ‘ assembling a convention to form a constitution,’ 
| and they express the opinion of the President, that ‘ when 
| such a constitution shall be submitted to the people of the 
Territory, they must be protected in the exercise of their 
right of voting for or against that instrument; and the fair 


expression of the popular will must not be interrupted by 
fraud or violence.’ 


‘“«T repeat, then, as my clear conviction, that unless the 
convention submit the constitution to the vote of all the 
actual resident settlers of Kansas, and the election be fairly 
and justly conducted, the constitution will be, and ought to 
be, rejected by Congress.”’ 

The Governor declares his clear conviction that 
the convention must submit ‘‘ the constitution, 
'| not ** the slavery clause,’’ nor any other isolated 
| clause, to a vote of the people. The vote must 
|| be ** for or against it,’’ not ** for the constitution, 
|| or, ‘* for the constitution without slavery.” The 
| people were tq be secured the right to vote against 
the constitution; and, if this right was not se 
| cured, the Governor declares that ‘* the constitu- 
| tion will be, and ought to be, rejected by Con- 
_gress.”? If this was not the intention of the 
| President; if he never meant to oppose the ad- 
|| mission of Kansas if the constitution was not sub- 
| mitted to a full and fair vote of the people, then 
| was the time to speak. Free-State and oe 
| voters might well stand aloof from the election 0 





| 
| 


‘the Chief Magistrate, made through his official 
| re resentative, that the constitution should : 
| submitted to a vote of the people; and, if not re 
mitted, that it would be rejected by Congress. U 
‘is monstrous injustice to the people of —— 
that this declaration should now be mgueee. 
when their rights under it have been denied. 2he 
great Democratic party of the North anchore 

their hopes for the final and eternal settlement 
| this angry controversy in the faithful fulfillmen 





| delegates, confidently relying on this promise of 
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of that declaration. It was what we had always 


understood as the true interpretation of the Kan- 
sas- Nebraska law. We took our stand upon it, 
and we cannot be driven from it now. Others 
may abandon the doctrine of popular sovereignty; 
put 1 pledged myself to my constituents to adhere 
to it, and that pledge shall be redeemed. _ 
Governor Walker adhered to this doctrine of 
submission, and resigned his office rather than 
desert the principles which he had been instructed 
to support, and which he had pledged his party 
to carry out. Secretary Stanton clung to this 
inalienable right of the white man, and was dis- 
missed from office for his devotion to the people. 
The author of the Kansas-Nebraska bill insists 


THE C 


that its provisions shall be — interpreted and | 
a 


honestly carried out, and Douglas is proscribed. 
Governor Wise, Governor Packer, and the great 


historian, Bancroft, refuse to strike the flag of pop- | 


ular sovereignty, and they are denounced as ren- || 


egades. The Democracy of nel ee 
York, all New England, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, lowa, and California, de- 
votedly and persistently adhere to the principles 
of the Cincinnati platform, and demand that the 
Lecompton constitution shall be rejected, and they 
are read out of the party as deserters from the great 
Democratic army. Thank God, the people of the 
North are true on this question, and although they 
may be betrayed and deseived, they will never 
abandon their devotion to the principles of self- 
government, nor strike the Democratic flag. 

I have thus shown that the Lecompton consti- 
tution can be supported on neither principle nor 
precedent. I have shown that it should have been 
submitted to a full, fair vote of the people, and 
that such submission was not had. I have shown 
that we, as a party, were pledged to this submis- 
sion by the Cincinnati platform; and that this 
pledge was recognized by the present national 
Administration in every act and declaration con- 
cerning Kansas, until after the Lecompton con- 
vention had refused to submit the constitution to 
a vote of the people. I have shown all this from 
the record, and from the constitution itself. I 
have not gone behind the constitution, but I speak 
from the record, and by the record. The consti- 
tution shows on its face that it never was sub- 
mitted for adoption by the people. I hope, there- 
fore, | may hear no more about going back of the 
record. 

But even if I were to admit that the election of 
delegates to a convention conferred on such dele- 
gates the power not only to form a constitution, 
but to force it on an unwilling people, still the 
Lecompton constitution would not be a legal in- 
strument. Now, I freely admit that, where the 
people have an opportunity to vote, and a part 
of them refrain from voting, that they are bound 
by the action of those who do vote. Nor is it 


material whether those who refuse to vote are a | 


majority of the people or not. This doctrine is 
disputed by nobody on this floor, or elsewhere. 


Yetit has been repeated, by every speaker on the | 


other side of this question, with a triumphant 
confidence in its power to overthrow the whole 
opposition to the Lecompton constitution. 

_ Permit me to say, once for all, that no man pred- 
icates his opposition to the Lecompton constitu- 
tion on the refusal of the free-State party to vote 


—nothing of the kind. Our opposition stands on | 
Ve say, that if all | 
other reasons should be abandoned, and were we | 


higher and broader grounds. 


to admit your premises, still you cannot sustain 
that instrument, because the sane people of Kan- 
Sas Were not represented nor permitted to vote. 
Nineteen of the thirty-eight counties were not re- 
gistered—had no delegates apportioned to them, 
and were not permitted to vote. Some weeks ago 
we were told by gentlemen on this flocr, that a 
part of these counties were annexed to otiaet coun- 
ties for election urposes, and it is true that th 
Were so annexed for some election purposes, but 
not for the election of delegates. No man could 
Vote unless he was registered. No registry was 
made in nineteen counties, and therefore no votes 
could be given in those counties; they were all 
disfranchised. Four of these counties were com- 
paratively old and thickly settled, and gave at the 
eleculon in October over nineteen hundred votes, 
re ly as many as were cast at the June election, 
x the Sanogaphon delegates, in all the rest of the 

‘rritory. The people of Kansas were not per- 
mitted to vote for delegates. The sixty delegates 


| Other nineteen counties had no relegates and no 
right to vote. itis idle mockery to say that the 
people of those counties did not desire to be regis- 
tered. It was the duty of the Legislature to have 
them registered. All the officers of the Territory, 
it must be remembered, were appointed by the Le- 
gislature; they were not elected by the people, and 
were not responsible to the people. They were 
the creatures of the Legislature, and it should 
have seen that they discharged their duty faith- 
fully. 

he question presented is not whether the peo- 
ple voted or did not vote, but whether they had 
the privilege of voting; and the record shows that 
they had not. We are asked to decide that one 
half the counties of the Territory of Kansas can 
disfranchise the other half, and can elect delegates 
and force a constitution, not upon themselves, but 
upon the people of the whole Territory. Weare 
told that the constituent is bound by the act of 
the representative; but nineteen counties had no 
representatives. Were they bound? Ifa portion 


of the counties of the Territory can bind the rest, | 


where will your principle stop? If one half of 
the counties ofa Dissliaey can act for themselves 
and the other half, why cannot five or ten coun- 
ties act for the whole? Such a principle once 
recognized, then farewell to all free government. 
Nineteen counties are not represented in the con- 
| vention, and yet we are told that they are bound 
without representation, or even the right of rep- 
resentation. If thisis not despotism I do not un- 
derstand the meaning of the term. You tell me 
that the Lecompton constitution is a legal instru- 
'ment. What legislative power exists in our Gov- 
ernment to deprive the people of representation, 
| and bind them by the act of the representatives of 
| others? If that is legal, then we do not live ina 
| Republic, and our revolutionary fathers braved 
| the dangers of battle in vain. Noris it an answer 
| to say that the number disfranchised was not large. 


| The principle is the same, whether the number 
| was small or large. If we concede the right to 
disfranchise two thousand voters in four counties, 
| we concede the principle on which our Govern- 
ment rests. If we can deny two thousand men 


sand, and free government isatanend. Then, 
| if we were to concede to the Lecompton conven- 
tion the power to form and put in operation a con- 
stitution, such constitution could only extend to 
the nineteen represented counties, and not to the 
nineteen unrepresented. So much for the legal- 
ity of the proceeding. 
| Itis claimed, as a kind of an apology for for- 
cing this Lecompton constitution upon the people 
| of Kansas, that the whole constitution, or any of 
its objectionable, features, may be changed at any 
| time by the people. If this were even true, it 
would furnish but a poor excuse for depriving the 
people of theirrights. Ifthe people possess this 
| power to ‘‘make and unmake constitutions’’ at 
their will, it belongs to the people of Kansas now, 
and we cannot deprive them of it. If such an 
extraordinary, supreme, and inalienable power 
|| exists, why deny its exercise at this moment to 
|| the people of Kansas? If the people of Kansas 
|| had the right to draw up and adopt a constitution, 
and the power to change or abolish it belongs to 
them, they have a periect right to exercise that 
power now. 

The right which is claimed is, that the people 
who form a constitution have an inherent right to 
| alter or abolish such constitution whenever they 
determine to do so, even if the constitution pro- 
vides that it shall not be changed. 
|| Admit this doctrine to be correct, and what be- 
} comes of the Lecompton constitution? Let us 
| examine that question. The Lecompton consti- 


| 
| 
| 
\ 


ed Legislature of the Territory passed a law, sub- 
| mitting this constitution to a vote of the people, 
_ to be adopted or rejected, on the 4th of January, 
|| 1858; the election was held, anda eg near 
| ten thousand votes were cast against it. The peo- 
| ple abolished it. 


| President and a very few southern members con- 
tend, the Lecompton constitution has been abro- 
| gated and has no legal existence. I cannot con- 


1 ceive the mode in which the ingenious advocates | 


| of the admission of Kansas will extricate them- 


their rights, we can deny the same to ten thou- | 


Now, if they have this right to | 
| alter or abolish the constitution, for which the | 


: tution wasadopted,as it isclaimed, on the2Ist of | 
|| December last. Before that date the legally elect- | 
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|| were apportioned amongst nineteen counties; the | selves from the difficulties which attend this posi 


tion. It will not do to contend that the power to 
alter or abolish only arises after the State is ad- 
mitted; for if the people have the power to form 


| and adopt a constitution, the right to amend or ab- 
_ rogate it, if it exists, must arise at the same time. 
| There is nothing in the act of admission which 


| gives any power of amendment. 


All the advant- 


age which they derive from being admitted into 


| the Union is that they are placed on an equality 





with the sister States. But “ the power to frame 
and regulate their domestic institutions’”’ existed 
before their admission as full and ample as it does 
afterwards. And if we construe the Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill into an enabling act, and derive the 

ower to form a constitution from the lanenage 
cave just quoted, then the word * regulate’? can 
have no other meaning than to change ‘their insti- 


| tutions”’ after they have been * formed.’? They 


are to be ** formed”? first, and then “ regulated*’ 
afterwards. | defy the ingenuity of man to show 


| a reason why this power to alter or abolish a con- 


stitution, if it exists, is not possessed by the peo- 
ple as fully before their admission into the Union 
as a State, as it does afterwards. And if it exists, 
then the Lecompton constitution has been abol- 
ished by the people of Kansas in a legal and formal 
manner, and in subordination to, and with the 
full approbation of, the legislative power of the 
Territory. 

If we admit Kansas into the Union, and thus 
give validity to the Lecompton constitution, can 
that constitution be changed previous to 1864, or 
in any other manner than that pointed out in the 
instrument itself ? 

I entirely concur with the honorable gentleman 


| from South Carolina, [Mr. Kerrr,} that no such 








power exists. 

If the Lecompton constitution is a legal instru- 
ment, | have not the slightest hesitancy in saying, 
that no authority to change it will exist until 1864, 
and then only in the method pointed out in the 
instrument itself. If the constitution is a com- 
pact, then most ae the people who made it 
are bound by its stipulations, and have no power 
to change it except in the method pomted out 
in the instrument itself, unless the change were 
made by unanimous consent of the people. But 
I am told that there are precedents for such a 
change. Precedents are of little value where they 
are in violation of well-settled principles. Where, 
however, various precedents can be found con- 
sistent with each other, and generally acquiesced 


| in, they have almost the force of a law; but where 


they are contradictory, they lose their importance 
as elements of proof. 

In 1846, the people of New York undertook to 
change their constitution, in violation of its pro- 
visions. Very recently, a case came before the 
court of appeals, the highest legal tribunal in that 
State, which involved the validity of one of the 
provisions of this amended constitution—and the 
court decided that the limitations imposed on the 
Legislature by the constitution of 1846 were not 
binding. So much for that precedent. I am not 
familiar with one other case which has been 
quoted, and I therefore will not discuss it. 

I have been told that the constitution of Penn- 
sylvania was changed by the people. I admit it; 
but in that case the constitution of 1790 had no 
provision prohibiting nor limiting the power of 
amendment. The constitution of 1790, in the 
progress of time, had been found defective in 
many respects. The garment that once fitted the 
boy was found to be much too small for the full- 
grown man. Amendments were almost indispen- 
sably necessary; and after a great deal of con- 
troversy amongst the best lawyers on the subject, 


; a convention of the people assembled at Harris- 


burg, and a memorial was drawn requesting the 
Legislature to provide by law for the election of 
delegates to a convention to amend the constitu- 
tion. The Legislature passed the law; the dele- 
gates were chosen; the constitution was amended ; 
and the amendments agreed upon were submitted 
to a vote of the people, and ratified. 

Now let us apply this precedent to Kansas. In 
the first place, a convention of the people must be 
called. Now, will any one tell me wleat number 
of members of that convention took the oath at 
the election on the 2lst of December to support 
the Lecompton constitution? It will be remem- 
bered that the constitution provides the manner 
and fixes the time in which it shall be amended. 
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mit the question of calling a convention to a vote | 


of the people. Most clearly the intent of the in- 
strument is, that unul 1464 no amendment shall 
be made. Now, every man in the convention, 
who has sworn to support the constitution, 1s 
clearly bound by his oath to oppose any amend- 
ment until 1864, and thus may prevent a memo- 
rial to the Legislature from being agreed upon. 
jut we will suppose that it does not. When the 
question is presented to the Legislature, every 
member of that body has sworn to support the con- 
stitution; and, surely, it will not be contended that 
he supports the constitution when he expressly 
violates one of its provisions. The constitution 
pone that the question of amendment shall not 
submitted until 1864; if the member votes to 
submit itat an earlier period he violates his oath. 
I have heard members say that this oath to sup- 
ort the constitution only means to support it as 
om as it remains in force; but this does not free 
us from the difficulty; for, at the time the member 
of the Legislature is called upon to vote, the con- 
stitution isin force. How, then, can the man who 


votes agaist its provisions avoid committing per- | 
But, for the sake of argument, I will admit | 


jury? 
shat the legislators consent to commit perjury. 
Now, will some of your constitutional lawyers 
oblige me by stating the number of votes it will 
require to pass the bill? 
tuuion provides that it shall require two thirds to 
pass a bill providing for a vote on this question 
ofamendment. But, previous to that time, what 
number will it take? Time and experience may 
demonstrate the imperfections of the constitution; 
and the older the instrument the smaller should be 
the number of votes required to change it. Does 
it require a less number to change the Lecompton 
constitation previous to J-64 than it would after 
that period? When gentlemen break loose from 
all legal restraints in their anxiety to advance a 
favorite theory, they are sure to be brought up by 
unforeseen troubles. Dut 1 will suppose that the 
law has been passed. ‘That bill must contain a 
clause prohibiting the convention from the intro- 
duction of any amendment which would * affect 


After 1864, the consti- | 


the rights of property in the ownersbip of slaves;”’ | 
for so the constitution provides, as we have al- | 


ready seen; and no member could refuse to vote 
for this prohibition in the bill providing for the 


call of a convention without disregarding his 


oath. 

But I will suppose that the convention is called. 
It must be remembered that the constitution pro- 
vides that ‘* every person chosen or appointed to 
any office under this State, before entering upon 
the discharge of its duties, shall take an oath to 
support the Constitution of the United States and 


the constitution of this State, and all laws made | 


in pursuance thereof,’’ &c. 
gates to that convention must take this oath. I 


Each of the dele- | 


desire to ask |iow those delegates can observe that | 
oath if they make amendments directly in conflict | 


with its provisions ? 


The constitution prohibits | 


any amendment being made which destroys the | 
relation of master and slave, The President says | 


that the slavery question is the only one in con- 


troversy, and the delegate is prohibited from | 
amending the constitution so that it may be abol- | 


ished. My colleague, (Mr. Puivuips,| who de- 


stroys constitutional barriers by a breath of air, | 


may do this easily enough; but those who regard 
the provision of a constitution as binding on the 
people, might have more trouble. ButI will sup- 
pose that the amendments are made: what then? 
Simply this: if there is one single citizen in the 
State who chooses to object to the amended con- 


stitution, he has nothing to do but to carry the | 


question into a court, and the court will decide the 
whole matter invalid, because the Legislature had 
no power to provide for amendments until 1364. 
And here would end this miserable delusion by 
which men are deceived into the support of the 
Lecompton constitution. 

The object of those who seek to fasten this con- 
stitution on the people of Kansas is to permit the 
minority to rule the majority. The constitution 
fastens slavery upon the people. 


tion can only be amended by a vote of two thirds 


That constitu- | 


of the Legislature; and thus one third of the peo- | 
ple will continue slavery against the will and wish | 


of the other two thirds. This trick is too trans- 
pareat, and no sensible man should permit him- 
self to be deceived by it. 
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The admission of a State into the Union is a | I was his advocate and defender. When the ~ 


contract between the people of the State admitted 
and all the other States previously admitted. This 
contract, like all others, requires the consent of 
the contracting parties. Congress has no power 
to force a State into the Union. 
mitted as a member of our Confederacy, such ad- 
mission must be predicated on the consent of the 
people. She must become a party to our national 
compact. Now, this is a very simple matter, and 
ean be understood by everybody. Congress can- 
not force Kansas into the Union without her con- 
sent. Nor can such consent be inferred from the 
adoption of a constitution. A Territory may in- 
tend toapply for admission—may form and adopt 
a constitution, and afterwards it is discovered that 
it would be detrimental to the best interests of the 
Territory toapply for admission at that time, and 
they signify their determination to Congress not 
to become members of the Union—no one can deny 
their righttodoso. Now, letusapply these plain 
principles to the case of Kansas; and for the sake 


If a State is ad- | 


of the argument, we will admit that the Lecomp- | 


ton constitution has been regularly adopted. Sub- | 


sequently to its adoption, the people of Kansas 


have the question of their admission into the Union | 
submitted to them, and by an almost unanimous | 
vote they determine that they will not be admit- | 
ted with that constitution. The legally recorded | 


votes of ten thousand men have spoken the dis- 


approbation of that constitution. The Legislature | 


of the Territory have placed on our Journals their 
solemn remonstrance against the admission of 
Kansas with the Lecompton constitution. The 
legally elected representative of the Territory, 
clothed with her authority, and speaking her 
voice, stands on this floor, and in her name earn- 
estly protests against this act of usurpation and 
tyranny upon the rights of his constituency. Ad- 


mit, then, all you can ask in reference to the | 


Lecompton constitution, and still, unless you 


override all precedent and act in flagrant, open | 


violation of the Constitution of the United States, 
Kansas cannot be dragged into the Union like a 
thief to a prison. She must come, if she comes at 
all, voluntarily, freely ,and with the consent of her 
people and represeatatives. She must knock at 
the door of Congress, and be received into the 
bosom of the sisterhood of States upon her own 
petition. 


Thank God we live ina land of liberty, and | 


the broad shield of the Constitution is between 
Congress and the freedom of the people. When 
Kansas comes into the Union, let it be like a young 
bride approaching the altar, with light step and 
buoyant hopes, with her young heart’s virgin af- 
fections freely bestowed, and the dearest desires 
of life all concentered in the solemn contract which 
unites her destiny with ours forever. Let her not 
be dragged in like a beautiful, unwilling orphan, 
forced by a tyrannical and mercenary guardian 


into a union she loathes and despises; who ap- || 


proaches the altar with tears upon her eyelids, 
entreaty upon her lips, and despair in her heart. 
But we are told that the people of Kansas are 
rebellious, and that therefore we should bring 
them into the Union. I never learned before that 
admission into the Union was a panacea for law- 
lessness and rebelliousness. Admission into the 
Union should be looked upon as a great blessing, 
and we should be careful to bring into it no dis- 
cordant elements. If rebellion exists in Kansas, 
let the rebellious be punished. The President has 
taken an oath to see the laws faithfully executed; 
let him look to that matter in Kansas. Can we, 
because a part of the people of Kansas are rebel- 
lious, disfranchise them all, and force upon them, 
at the point of the bayonet, a government which 
they have never adopted. If admission to the 
Union is a remedy for rebellion, why not admit 
the Mormons, who at this moment have repudi- 
ated our authority over them, and have assembled 
armies to repel all attempts to enforce our laws, 
and invite us to reason on the field of battle, and 
to settle our claims by the edge of the sword and 
the point of the bayonet? 
r. Chairman, | have no wrongs to right—no 
grievances to complain of. I am actuated by no 
sinister motive—impelled to the course I have 


taken by no impulse of blind passion. I was the | 


early and steadfast friend of Mr. Buchanan, and 
when others in my own district, who are now 
claiming to be par excellence his peculiar friends, 








ocratic thousands were gathering in the 
for the great battle of 1856, | was with t 
of them, whilst the cold-hearted sycoph 
now come here to ask offices and honors, they ca, 
calmly in their houses, and refused even the: 
presence to swell the great Democratic coyno.. 
assembled under the very shadow of their dwell. 
ings. James Buchanan was not worth fighting 
for then, when a single vote might have detery, 
ined the result of the election; but now, whey j,, 
has honors to bestow and offices to grant, thes, 
men can come forward to denounce those wi, 
fought the battle which made him President. 

I have seen the same men, in former years 
when the dark spirit of bigotry and intolérano, 
gathered their sworn forces in their secret place; 
and secret dens, fraternizing and encouragiy> 
those who were banded for our overthrow, A», 
when the Know Nothing force had swept ,), 
land like an avalanche, these men were Joudes, 
in their shouts of exultation at our defeat, By, 
I can afford to treat with cold contempt the opno. 
sition of those who denounced the immortal Jack. 
son, and who only come into the Demoerai;: 
party to share its spoils. 

I have calmly and patiently investigated this 
question. I have taken no steps without delibe; 
ation and careful reflection. F stand now where 
I stood in 1856—on the platform reared for us by 
the grand council of the Democratic party whic) 
assembled at Cincinnati. I acknowledge the righ 
of no man, or set of men, to alter or amend tha: 
creed until that national council shall again as. 
semble. I[ have not changed, and I will not per- 
mit those who have, to charge me with inconsis- 
tency. I have attempted the discharge of my 
humble duty in a feeble way, with a singleness 
of heart and a purity of purpose. I would rather 
have the confidence and respect of those amongst 
whom I began the journey of life, and who have 
never wavered in their devotion, nor faltered in 
my support, than to win the smiles of power or 
the glittering honors of ill-gotten place. I am 
now, and have been from the beginning of this 
_ controversy, the steadfast and unwavering friend 
_of compromise and conciliation. If I have spoken 

boldly, it was because I felt deeply. If I have 

fearlessly laid bare the monsirous deformities of 

the Lecompton constitution, it was that my fel- 

low members might be the more ready to aid in 
adopting some honorable and satisfactory scheme 
by which these unjust provisions might be cor- 
rected and adjusted. 

I have already introduced a bill which I intend 
for this purpose. As | intend to discuss my bill 
| hereafter, | propose now only to call attention to 

some of its prominent features. But before I do 
| this, it may be more satisfactory that [ should 
give my reasons for opposing the amendment now 
co in the Senate, offered by the honorable 

enator from Ohio, [Mr. Pueu.] That proposi- 
tion is, that Congress shall incorporate a declara- 
tion in the act admitting Kansas, that the people 
_ of that Territory have the right to amend theircon- 
| stitution atany time. Now, what is that declara- 
tion worth? I say emphaticall y—nothing. Itisa 
mere opinion of Congress, not worth the paper !tis 
written upon. No court would look atit; itis bind- 
ing on nobody; and is of advantage to nobody. It 
will only operate as a delusion and a cheat; be a 
sort of shelter to those northern Democrats who 
disobey the will of their constituents by voting for 
_ what the people do not approve.” It is also inter- 
vention; for it attempts to give an interpretation (0 
the constitution of Kansas, which should be, and 
must be, its own interpreter. There is only one 
other proposition of compromise matured, 80 far 
as I have heard; and that is, to insert a condition 
in the act of admission securing the right 0! 
amendment to the people. That kind of inter 
vention can only be justified on the ground that 
the right of amendment is inalienable; and that, 
as the fourteenth section of the schedule of the 
Lecompton constitution denies this inalienable 
right to the people of Kansas, that section Is 
therefore anti-republican. And it is certainly 
true, whatever denies the inalienable rights of the 
people is most clearly anti-republican; and as the 
Constitution of the United States guaranties ¢ 
republican form of government to every State ° 
| the Union, that clause in the Lecompton consti- 
| tution must be stricken out. This proposition 8; 
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There is substance in this, for it is a positive con- || most fearful consequences may ensue. Civil war 


dition. I will not stop to examine whether the | 
ection in the constitution 1 mentioned is anti- 
republican or not. All those who agree with the 
President must admit that the fourteenth section 
-. an attempt to deprive the people of an inalien- 
able right. I, however, object to the proposition, 
nv cause the condition, even if itis obligatory, does 
pot secure the power to amend in a practicable 
shape. The returns of the election for State offi- 
wers are held in the pocket of a man in whom I 
have no confidence. No one can certainly pre- 
dict which party will receive the certificates of 
election. ’ 

The representatives are elected for two years, 
and the senators for three. If Calhoun declares 
the pro-slavery ticket elected, of what value is 
your condition? The Legislature will not pass 
an act to calla convention, and there the matter 
ends for years to come. Disguise it as we may, | 
there is hardly a doubt now that the intention is, 
not only to force a constitution on the people of 
Kansas which they never adopted, but to place | 
over them rulers and law-makers who were never 
elected by their votes. The uncertain result, not 
of the election, but of the future decision of John 
Calhoun, is the chief obstacle to amicable adjust- | 
ment of the whole Kansas difficulties. To avoid , 
this my bill has been especially framed. I pro- 
yide that Governor Denver, an honest man, who 
has the confidence of all parties, shall be required 
ty call an extra session of the Territorial Legis- 
lature, alegally-elected body, whose term of office 
does notexpire until next October, and that the 
Legislature shall provide for the election of del- | 
egates to a convention, who shall assemble at a 
time and place fixed in the act; and to this con- 
vention the Lecompton constitution shall be sub- | 
mitted foramendment. If the convention refuses 
toamend the constitution it shall go into opera- 
tion as it is. If, however, the convention pro- |! 
pose amendments, such amendments shall be sub- 
mitted toa vote of the people, in such manner 
that the several amendments can be voted for or 
against by each voter separately. ‘Those amend- 
ments which have a majority of the votes in their 
favor, shall be incorporated in the constitution; 
and from and after the termination of these pro- | 
ceedings, Kansas shall be one of the States of this 
Union. 


This avoids all the clumsy machinery provided 
for in the Lecompton constitution, and places the || 
representatives under none of the terrors of vio- | 
lating the oaths required by its provisions. This 
bill is formed in exact conformity to the sugges- 
tion of the President, as contained in his late mes- 
sage. The President says: 





“The will of the majority is supreme; they can make | 
and unmake constitutions at pleasure. It would be absurd 
to say that tey can impose fetters upon their own power | 
Which they cannotatterwards remove. If thisis true, they 
might tie their own hands for a hundred as well as ten years. 
Chese are fundamental principles of American freedom, | 
aud are recognized, in some form or other, by every State | 
constitution. And if Congress, in the act of admission, | 
should think proper to recognize them, I can perceive no 
objection to such a course.’? 


This right to alter or amend their constitution, 
as contended for by the President, is recognized in 
my bill. It seeures the people no right they do not | 
ulready possess, according to the President’sargu- 
ment, and, therefore, there can be no objections 
on the grounds that we are conferring extraor- | 
dinary privileges, and intervening in the affairs 
of the Territory. There is not the slightest inter- 
vention, Wedo not add to or take from the con- | 
sutution. We neither interpret its provisions nor 
letter it with provisoes, but we recognize, in an un- 
questionable form, the power of amendment, and 
then leave the people ‘ perfectly free’? to amend 
the constitution or not, at their pleasure. Pass, 
this bill, and in ten days thereafter peace and 
Prosperity will prevail throughout Kansas; and 
in ninety days ker member will fill a seat on this 
floor. if gentlemen desire a safe, satisfactory, 
and speedy settlement of the troubles in Kansas, | 
let them help to pass this bill, not because it is | 
mine, but because it is right. It rests on correct | 
frusciples; does injustice to no section of the || 

hion. Itobviates all the difficulties I have pointed 1 

| 


= in the Lecompton constitution; it frees us from 
‘he charge of forcing a constitution on an unwil- 
me people, and unites and harmonizes all discord 
‘0 the great Democratic party of the North. Re- 


Ject this bill, drag Kansas into the Union, and the !' discuss the question as to whether the people of 


may deluge the Territory with blood, and the 
brow of the future may grow dark with fearful 
events, the end of which none living now may 
see. 

Permit me to ask southern members what they 
hope to gain by forcing on the people of Kansas 


a constitution which has never received their ap- | 
probation, and which almost one third of the del- | 
egates of the Lecompton convention repudiated | 
| and refused to sign? Slavery never can existlong 


in Kansas. Public opinion, the soil, climate, and 
productions, all combine to drive itout. You may 
continue, by the extraordivary provisions of the 
Lecompton constitution, to fasten it there for a 
time, but it will eventually die out like a sickly 
exotic. The violence of the agitation occasioned 


by the convulsive efforts of the people to cast out 


the offensive intruder, may shake the foundations 
of our great Confederacy. Sectional hate and 
party hostility will destroy the last vestige of that 
fraternal feeling which should bind together the 
pean of the North andthe South You will 


reak down and destroy that great national party | 


which in all the years of the past has, with its 
strong arms, held the national Union together. 

In the name of thatglorious Democracy, let me 
implore you to pause before itis too late. Think 
of the hallowed memories which crowd around 
the past history of that party. ‘There is noeventof 
which we feel proud asa nation, or which excites 
the admiration of our own or other people, which 
was not the achievement of a Democratic head or 
hand. Go to the battle-fields of the Revolution; 
and as you stand on the sod once crimsoned with 
the blood of brave and true hearts, remember that 
the men who fought and died there were the sturdy 
Democracy of the revolutionary time. Turn to 
the Declaration of Independence; and as you read 
its solemn truths, you will remember that its 
author was the first great apostle of American De- 


| mocracy. Take up the Constitution of the United 


States; and as the wisdom, justice, and liberality 
of its admirable provisions and generous com- 
geen challenge your admiration, the name of 


ames Madison, its Democratic draftsman, will | 


come back with its rich inheritance of fame. El- 
evate your vision and look abroad over our glo- 


| rious country—see on the map the contracted 


limits of the old thirteen States, and behold it now 


|| extending from ocean to ocean; and remember 


that every acre of that vast domain was secured 
by Democratic wisdom, foresight, and legislation. 
The broad sweep of the boundless prairie, the 
swelling hillside, and the mountain summit, are 


| each proud monuments of Democratic wisdom, 
|| whilst the 


‘* Meanest rill, the mightiest river, 
Lol! mingling with its fame forever.’ 


| The battle-field is red with Democratic blood shed 
_ in defense of our country’s honor. 


j The deep sea 
has heard the roar of Democratic cannon, but has 
never seen our country’s flag go down in equal 
fight. 


‘Permit me, then, to implore you, with the mem- 


ory of the past so fresh upon us, that by no act 
of folly and injustice, by no measure of tyranny 


and oppression, you stain the hitherto untar- | 


nished reputation, and paralyze the power, of that 


proud old party. Oh! let it stand in the future as | 
it has stood in the past, like a rock in the sea, | 


against which the waves of fanaticism will break 
in vain. And when we have given the inheritance 
we received from our fathers to those who come 
after us, its strength will be unimpaired, its glory 


unstained, and its freedom unshaken. 


Mr. REAGAN obtained the floor. 
Mr. CLAY. With the permission of the gen- 
tleman from Texas, | move that the committee do 


| now rise. 


Mr. COLFAX. I desire to speak, and am will- 
ing to speak thisevening. I trust, therefore, that 
the committee will not rise. 

Mr. CLAY. [I insist upon my motion. 

Mr. ADRAIN. 
rise. There are several gentlemen wishing to 
speak this evening, and I hope the gentleman will 
go on. 

The question was taken; and the motion was not 

reed to. 

Mr. REAGAN. Ido not propose, Mr. Chair- 
man, to discuss the right of the people of Kansas 
to admission into the Union; nor do I propose to 


I hope the committee will not || 
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Kansas have been guilty of frauds or not. It is 
enough that I feel satisfied that great irregularities 
have existed with both the contending parties in 
Kansas. Itis enough for me that the result of the 
action of the people of Kansas is before us in the 
form of a constitution which [deem republican in 
its character. But I propose rather to speak of 
the general question of the anti-slavery agitation; 
regarding this Kansas struggle, as Ido, as one 
of the acts in thatgreatdrama. I propose, before 
I take my seat, if I can accomplish what I desire 
to accomplish, to meet as plainly as I can and as 
distinctly as my poor abilities will permit, what 
I regard as the great paramount issue fairly ten- 
dered to the people of the South by an all-perva- 
ding and all-controlling sentiment that exists in 
the free States of the Union. 

Gentlemen who represent the free States, the 
_ people of the free States, the governments of the 
free States, have their action controlled, as | hum- 
bly conceive, by a set of principles violative of 
the Federal Constitution, revolutionary in their 
character, and destructive of the sovereignty and 
equality of the States. These principles of action 
of the people of the free States have caused the 
deepest apprehensions on the part of the people 
of the South. In view of the new phase of the 
anti-slavery excitement, resulting from the pro- 
posed admission of Kansas, a few of the southern 
States have, through their Legislatures, taken 
action. I have the honor to represent, in part, 
one State which has taken action on this question. 
The action of the Legislature of my State has 
been called in question more than once on the floor 
of this House; but J apprehend that tiose who 
have called it in question misapprehend the true 
character and object of that action, or desire still 
further to press us to the wall. To this T shall 
try to call the attention of the committee here- 
after. The gentleman from New York, [Mr. Boer- 
ROUGHS,] in a speech which he made some weeks 
since, made allusion to Texas, and to the resolu- 
tion of the Legislature of that State. I desired 
then to have replied to his argument, not so much 
because of any intrinsic meritin the argument, not 
so much because of anything that was calculated 
to mislead the minds of members here, as because 
it was one of that delusive character of arguments 
resting upon a false basis, which was calculated 
to urge a fanatical people at the North on to the 
destruction of our Government. 

I shall refer to some statistics before me, in 
order to reply to those remarks in reference to 
Texas; and some of them in reference to the South 
generally. 

It was charged by that gentleman that Texas 


had cost the Union $200,000,000, and that now 


Texas proposes to leave the Union unless Con- 
gress admits Kansas under the Lecompton con- 
stitution. Now where the gentleman obtained 
his figures that Texas cost the Union $200,000 ,000 
[am ata loss to know. Why, sir, Texas, after 
throwing off the power of a despotism which 
disregarded constitutional liberty, after she had 
thrown off the fetters which had been intended to 
bind her from the assertion of her civil and reli- 
gious liberty, after having stricken down the tyrant 
who would have enchained her in slavery, and 
erected a government, and after having passed 
through the trials of infancy for niné years and 
more, she came here with three hundred and 
eighteen thousand square miles of the finest coun- 
try the sun of heaven ever shone upon, with the 
finest productions of earth, and with a people 
| who appreciated constitutional liberty—a people 
|| who had imbibed the spirit of American inde- 
pendence—a people who had learned its value 
from suffering from the powers of despotism; they 
tendered you an empire of three hundred and eigh- 
teen thousand square miles of territory without 
price—without any $200,000,000. 

We surrendered this territory, and we did more 
than this. We surrendered our national exist- 
ence; we surrendered our national banner, around 
which, in its short history, had been thrown a 
halo of glory unsurpassed by that of any other 
| nation of the same age; we surrendered a territory 
nearly as large as one half the original thirteen 
|| States. 
| Mr. GIDDINGS. The gentleman certainly 
1 does not intend to say that the State of Texas 
| 
! 

' 


has ever surrendered her lands to the United 
States ? 


| Mr. REAGAN. Of course I do not say she 
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surrendered to the United States the fee_to the I] 


lands. | only intended to say that her national 
existence was merged in that of the United States. 
She brought her commerce, her industry, and her 
resources, and made them a part of the commerce, 
the industry, and the resources of this Union. 

Mr. GIDDINGS. I wantto inquire of the gen- 
tleman a little further. Has the State of Texas 
ever contributed one half as much tothe revenues 
of the Government since she came into the Union 
as she cost the Government? 

Mr. REAGAN. Iam not prepared to answer 
the question propounded by the gentleman from | 
Chio, because lene not attempted to make the 
calculation. I might answer it in this way: by 
asking if it is expected that any State shall con- 
tribute, as it goes along, the exact amount of ex- 
penses which the Federal Government is driven 
to incur within its limits? Whether the cost of 
its defense and of the mail facilities for Texas has 
been greater than the revenues contributed from 
that State, I am not prepared to say. But, sir, the 
prospective resources of that State, its advantages 
in the future to this country, are incalculable. 

If, in order to make out the cost of Texas, the 

ntleman includes the cost of the Mexican war, 
he must include, on the credit side, the results of 
that war. 

Mr. GIDDINGS. Did not the United States 
assume the debts of Texas when she came into 
the Union? If they did, then Texas did not come 
into the Union costing nothing. 

Mr. REAGAN. I beg the gentleman’s pardon, 
but | am a young member of the House, and 
these interruptions break up the line of my argu- 
ment. 

Mr. GIDDINGS. 1 beg the gentleman’s par- 
don; I do not wish to interrupt his argument. 

Mr. REAGAN. I was proceeding to say that 
if the cost of the Mexican war is to be charged 
to Texas, then the results of that war should be | 
placed to her credit. As the result of that war, 
you acquired California, which, as was stated the 
other day by one of the members from that State, 
{Mr. Scort,] has furnished the cityof New York 
alone, within the last two years, $74,000,000 in 
specie. You have that great golden State with 
155,980 square miles; that must go to the credit 
side of this account. You have acquired New 
Mexico, with 207,007 square miles; which must 
also go to the credit side of the account. You 
have acquired Utah, with 269,170 square miles; 
which must go to the credit side of the account. 
You have acquired altogether by that war 632,157 
square miles of territory, in addition to the ter- 
ritory of Texas; which, if the cost of that war 
was $200,000,000, would entitle herto acredit of 
nearly one hundred and fifty million dollars, being 
nearly three times as much territory as is included 
in the State of Texas. 

This sort of calculation, indulged in by the gen- 
tleman from New York, is designed not to satisfy 
the House, but to be thrown before the people 
to excite their jealousy and fanaticism against the 
po of the South. It is in this point of view I 

ave been led to expose this fallacious argument. 
I regret the gentleman is not here to hear what I 
have to say. 

Then the gentleman from New York went on 
to argue that the territory acquired by the United 
States, since the cession of Florida, in 1819, for the 
benefit of the South, had cost $800,000,000; and 
that three fourths of this amount was paid by the 
North for southern territory. I was astonished to 
hear such a statement coming from a member of | 
this House. I do not reply to it now because | | 
believe that it has the sanction of this House, or 
that confidence is reposed in it by Congress, but 
because such statements are caleulated to misiead 
the people, and to engender in their minds a pre- 
judice against the South; to create the belief that 
the people of the North have conferred benefits 
upon the South which they really have not con- 
ferred. When the gentleman ale that statement 
had he so far forgotten the history of his own 
country? Does he not know that the only terri- 
tery acquired by the Federal Government since 
the acquisition of Florida, in 1819, was that of 
Texas, and that part of northern Mexico which | 


was acquired from Mexico by the treaty of Gua- 
dalu idalgo, in 1847. He has already charged | 
us $200,000 ,000 for that territory. What a state- 


ment to go before the country from a member of | 
this House! The gentleman must have intended | 
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to include the acquisition of Florida, the acquisi- 


tion of Louisiana, the acquisition of Texas, the | 


acquisition of northern Mexico, and added to these 
the cost of all our Indian wars. He says that 
nearly all these wars have been in the South; but 
I believe that he did have the grace to admit that 


the Black Hawk war did not occur in the South. | 


I have taken great pains to look into the statis- 
tics on this subject; and I am inclined to give a 
more liberal construction to the gentleman’s state- 
ment than he has given it himself. I say that he 


certainly intended to embrace the acquisition of | 
all territory since the organization of the Govern- | 


ment. In the acquisition of Florida and Loui- 
siana, we secured 1,334,531 square miles. 1 
northern Mexico and Texas we acquired 840,955 
square miles. This would make all our territorial 
acquisitions amount to 2,174,486 square miles. 
Our territory before these acquisitions amounted 
to 820,680 square miles. So, adding these two 
amounts together, we find the present territory of 


the United States to contain 2,995,166 square | 
Of this 2,174,531 square miles of acquired | 


miles. 
territory we have the slave States of Florida, 
Louisiana, Missouri, Arkansas, and Texas, con- 
taining 457,605 square miles, and the unquestion- 
ably free territory of California, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Dacotah, Nebraska, Washington, 
and Oregon, containing 1,070,775 square miles. 
Then we have in Kansas, and the Indian territory 
to the south of it, and in New Mexico and Utah, 
662,102 square miles, which may become free or 
slave territory, but which northern men regard as 
already secured as free territory. Ifthey are right 
in this, then we have acquired of free territory 
| 1,732,877 square miles, and of slave territory 
457,605 square miles, which shows a balance 
in favor of free territory of 1,275,172 square 
miles, a larger amount by one half than the size 
of the original thirteen States. And this is the 
territory which the gentleman says has cost us 
$800 ,000,000, and which has iwabalenieale to the 
benefit of the South. But here, sir, is the fact 
staring him in the face that the North has more 
than three fourths of this territory. While thisis 
so, the gentleman comes here and charges that all 
the money spent for the acquisition of territory 
has gone for the benefitof the South. Such state- 
ments may delude the unthinking and the unlet- 


By | 


tered fanatic, but they will never mislead the man | 


who calmly reviews the history of the country 
The gentleman goes on to say that $600,000 ,000 
of this $800,000,000 has been paid by the free 
States. Here is another evidence of the exceed - 
ing kindness and generosity of my friend’s argu- 
ment. Has he forgotten that the southern im- 


ports come through the free-State ports? Has he | 
forgotten that the commerce of the South is build- | 


ing up the commercial cities of the North? 


Has | 


he forgotten that the patronage of the South has | 
done much to build up the literary institutions of | 


the North? It is building up the manufactures 
of the North, as he cannot forget. Yet the North 
avails itself of our patronage; it receives our com- 
merce; has the benefit of our trade to make it rich, 
and then turns round and insults us because we 
have made it rich and great and powerful. Is 
not there something in this, in connection with 
the issue tendered to us that another slave State 
shall not be admitted into the Union, which is cal- 
| culated to make the heart beat quicker, to excite 
| the mind, and to awaken the South from its leth- 
| argy to a knowledge of the spirit of equality and 
| independence? Is there not in this that which 
should demand of us to give a warning to our 
friends in the North not to press us too far? We 
| know, sir, that our commerce will build up our 
| own cities when you drive us to it. We know that 
our products will command friendly overtures 
from every commercial nation upon the globe. 
We know that, if it comes to that extremity, we 
have the power to strike down your commerce, 
to bankrupt your manufactures and in every way 
to diminish your greatness. We feel a pride in 
the city of New York. It is our city as well as 
yours; its commerce is ours as well as yours. We 
are proud of it because it is the great commercial 
metropolis of this Union; we are proud of it be- 
cause, if your fanaticism does not prevent it, it 


whole western continent, but of the whole world. 

It lies with you to say whether it shall be so or 

not; it is not for me or for the South to decide. 
But, sir, we are told that the North has paid 


' 


may be not only the commercial mistress of the | 














three fourths of this amount; and this is said 
view of the fact that nearly all of our impo, 


| come through your northern cities. We first o,, 


you our commerce; we pay the duties upon ji, 
commerce in your cities; and then you, after - 
ceiving those duties, as a tax upon our imports 


| resulting from the vast amount of our eXports 
| have the modesty to turn round and charge thy. 


South with the very money which she hag pq\) 
out to build up your cities, and to defray the ov. 
penses of the Federal Government. What a po», 
resentation to come from a Representative of , 
roud State! Is that the sentiment of New Yoy!.: 
s that the feeling of New York? Is that the eo, 
viction of New York? Is that the‘passion f,, 
fraud and injustice of the proud State of Ney 
York? I would go into the gentleman’s own dis. 
trict, and take this evidence of injustice to thp 
South, and appeal to his people, to their senge o 
justice and fair dealing, and ask them to repudiay; 
those sentiments, if not to repudiate the man, 
As I said in the outset, it is not my intentioy 
to present these argument for the purpose of rp. 
futing them. That refutation is made by the his. 
tory, by the condition and relations of this coup. 
try. I would that my remarks could go into t)y 
gentleman’s district to incite inquiry, and indyo 
them to tell him, when he comes back again—fy; 
I think he is a worthy man—not to try to mak 
capital by doing injustice to his fellow-country. 


| men, by attempting to incite ill blood amones 


them, by trying to induce them to think that they 
have been oppressed and wronged for the benef 
of the South. You have the territory, you hav: 
the commerce, you have everything; you com 
mand the South, and I am ashamed, or rath 
sorry and ashamed too, to say that the South js 
but one of your customers; and yet you come her 
to insult and defy and deride that customer whic! 
has made you all rich. I cannot think that sue) 
a sentiment prevails in New York, in Pennsy|. 
vania, in Massachusetts; nor do | think it pr. 
vails even in Ohio. 

Now, sir, having disposed of these statistics, 
I desire, for a moment, to perform a still more 
painful duty; and I do it because, after a little, | 
shall have something to say about the position 
Texas has occupied—something to say in refvy- 
ence to the amendment proposed by the Repre- 
sentative from Chicago [Mr. Farnsworry] to th 
Army bill. 

The same gentleman, the honorable gentleman 
from New York, who presented these statistics, 
went on to make some other statements; and | 
allude to them to show that all-pervading feeling 
which exists to strike down the rights of the South. 
While I believe my heart is as faithful to this 
Union, as long as it is a Union under the Consti- 
tution, as that of any other man North or South, 
I want my people to know what sort of feeling is 
prevailing here, and what sort of feeling pervades 
the National Legislature; and, so far as my feeble 
voice and efforts are concerned, they shall know 
it. Tam not one of those who ure prepared, by 
compromises and expedients, to yield up the last 
hope of my country. No, sir, the issue is ten- 
dered boldly , and I call your attention to it. It 
is tendered in such a way that there is no longer 
mistaking what that issue is, and if the represeut'- 


atives of the South are worthy of themselves, 
| worthy of the chivalry of the States from whieh 
| they come, worthy of the confidence of those wi0 


_ sent them here, they will meet that issue, and they 
_ will place themselves as distinctly o- the rec- 


_ ord as gentlemen upon the opposite si 
I will tell _ before I take my seat, what that 


} 
j 


| 


i 
| 
j 
| 


e have dont 


issue is. I say we are better prepared for the’ 


_ issue to-day than we will be a year hence, and 
wish to meet it upon the very threshold. There 


ds but one way in which men can deal fairly wit! 


each other; and that is, to tell the truth, Just 4 


_ upon the opposite side have expressed very str 


it is. 

And just here let me say what I ought to s*y, 
lest I should be misunderstood. Some gentlem 
ong 
anti-slavery feelings, which perhaps were un 
pleasant to us; but, sir, 1 do not come here o 
speak harshly of those gentlemen at all. The day 


| was, in my opinion, when in the history 0! © 


fanaticism was under the 


country anti-slaver ) 
In that day I would 


control of the politicians. 


have denounced them. The day has now com’ 
in my humble peipment, when politicians them: 
i 


| selves are under t 


ana 
e control of the people, ave 
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